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MEDITATION ON NOTHING 


by 
F. D. WILHELMSEN 


of God has marked English Christian philosophical 

speculation within the past few years.1 The classical ‘five 
ways’ of St Thomas have not been abandoned as counterfeit 
metaphysical coin, but their cogency for the intellectual of to-day 
has been called into question. More and more it is recognized 
that it does little good to tell a man that the arguments do 
demonstrate the existence of God, when this man sees nothing 
but a rather elementary exercise in logic. The proofs leave the 
contemporary intellectual aloof and uninterested: he is not 
impressed. Why? 

It is doubtful whether that question can be answered by a 
philosopher who acts specifically as a metaphysician. His specific 
role is fulfilled when he has demonstrated. If his demonstration 
fails to elicit assent, and it does so fail to-day, he must leave what 
Jacques Maritain has called his ‘heaven of intelligible necessities’ ; 
he must go down into the intellectual marketplace and listen to 
the voice of modern man; the theist must discover, with the help 
of every human thing, why the truth is not seen, even when revealed 
to the cultivated intellect of the day. Unless he does this, the Christian 
philosopher will find himself preaching to the converted in the upper 
chambers reserved for the Faithful. His duty, not only to the 
Gentiles but to himself, forbids the luxury of intellectual inbreeding. 
The common good demands of him a judgement on this crucial 
issue, and his refusal to judge may result in the simple loss of his 
right to practise the profession of Wisdom. 

If the Western civilized mind cannot grasp the existence of God 
as the demonstrated conclusion of a process of metaphysical 
reasoning, may it not be because that mind is incapable of 
Ze.g. Mascall, E. L., Existence and Analogy, Longmans, Green and Co., Turner, 
Vincent, ‘Preliminaries to Theism’, The Dublin Review, n. 452, 1951, pp. 12-27. 
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understanding being itself? Each of St Thomas’ proofs moves 
from existence to Existence, from that which is, to Him Who Is. 
Modern man may pretend to understand the logic involved in the 
demonstration, but modern man cannot see the demonstration as 
linked with and ultimately stemming from the facts given in 
experience. The indigence and the pathos that run through being 
attesting to its radical contingency has been hidden from the West, 
purely and simply because being itself has been lost to the West. 

Without an understanding of being there can be no assent to 
the existence of God, nor can there be, for that matter, assent to 
any truth whatsoever. It is almost axiomatic to anyone philosophizing 
in the tradition of Thomas Aquinas that assent seals the act of 
judging, and it is judgement that lays hold of being in the exercise 
of that act (esse) which renders being, being.* Without being there 
will be nothing to assent to, and probabilities will breed opinions, 
system-building will issue in doubt, and eventual despair will 
claim the mind. 

To-day despair dominates a continental intelligentsia that neither 
believes in itself, nor has the intellectual stamina to believe in 
anything else. The most acute symptom of this sickness of the. 
mind is the presence of post-war atheistic existentialism. The swift 
rise of this doctrine points to a spiritual lacuna felt by modern man 
whenever he is stirred to meditate on the concrete situation of the | 
existing individual. Existentialism offers man the bread of being, 
food denied him since the Cartesian reformation; but existentialism 
warns man that although existence is all that matters, it really 
signifies nothing. Being reveals the nought, the ontological blank 
which is at the heart of things. Being is but a shadow cast by the 
curtain of nothingness, which must be apprehended in nausea 
and dread. 

This message, nihilistic to the core regardless of the professed 
humanism of Jean-Paul Sartre, is less a new philosophy than is it 
the revelation of modern civilization to itself. An antipathy toward 
the very idea of being, much less its actuality, is the characteristic 
that stamps the West with the sign of despair; a certain truculence 
and resentment marks the reason when it is faced with the subject, 
* Hoenen, P., La Théorie du Jugement D’ Apres St Thomas D’ Aquin, Apud Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae, Romae, 1946, pp. 41-81. 
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the supposit, the thing existing as a world in and for itself. 
Resentment breeds denial, and if reality is what the idealist tradition 
declares it to be —if being is simply the obverse of thought — 
then whatever is beyond thought is not. Put Cartesian man, the 
man of the universal science, face to face with being, and he is 
bound to pronounce it nothing. Existentialism is the mirror in 
which scientistic man reads the final dénouement of his own doctrine. 

If being is pronounced nothing by the advanced guard of the 
forces of spiritual decay, then the theist must route the return to 
being by way of nothing itself. This paradoxical programme is 
forced on the Christian philosopher by the intellectual and cultural 
exigencies of the moment. To ignore the message of existentialism 
is to misread the signs of the time; it is to fail to understand that 
no one knows any more what is meant by ‘being’, let alone by 
‘contingent being’. The theist must breathe the air of the day and 
sink himself in the Zeitgeist. The second half of this century moves 
into the so-called “atomic age’, an era born of a method that now 
finds” itself on the verge of the destruction, not only of humanity, 
but of the planet as well. The vision of ‘reality’ contained within 
this all-englobing method unfolds a universe constructed by the 
consciousness, “an edifice of conventional symbols shaped by the 
senses of man’. Content divorced from human consciousness is 
meaningless, and being, apart from scientifically controlled 
perception, is nothing. Kant and Hegel merge into the universe 
of relativity physics, and behind and beyond man lies but a ‘skeleton 
structure of symbols’.* Being has been reduced to the Death’s Head, 
and it is small wonder that the grave should reappear in Sartre 
as the last word in wisdom. The universe is a grave, and we of the 
West are the gravediggers. 

A century ago Heinrich Heine warned that the coming ‘philosopher 
of nature’ would bring with him terror and destruction. Even then 
the seeds of the future were already sown with the development of 
mathematical physics and with the erection of a philosophy patterned 
after the methods proper to mathematics itself. To a considerable 
degree the present scientific suppression of being has grown out 
of a misunderstanding concerning the nature of mathematical 


‘Barnett, Lincoln, The Universe and Dr Einstein, William Sloan Associates, N.Y., 
(948, p. II. 
‘Ibid., p. 110. 
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science. Since mathematics abstracts from both the actual existence 
of things, as well as from the sensible matter in which things have 
their being, it is not difficult to see how a method, valid enough 
in itself, came to be used by man to negate the existence of sensible 
qualities and finally to negate existence itself. Being was reduced 
to quantity, and since quantity can be controlled by the scientist, 
the ancient Greek ideal of physical science as an understanding of 
nature shifted to a doctrine of power over nature. In time science 
adopted a goal essentially artistic. It would fabricate its own truth. 
Vico’s verum et factum convertuntur became a programme. The 
present stage of scientific development attests to the phenomenal 
success as well as to the limits of that ambitious goal. To-day 
scientists seem fully aware, possibly for the first time, of the nature 
of the discipline they practise, and many of them refuse to give any 
existential dimension to their own conclusions. Gilson has noted 
the marked hostility on the part of these men toward existence,® 
a recalcitrant residuum that cannot be absorbed into the system 
of essential constructs that constitute the lexicon of physical science. 

The society that issued from this technique is a society essentially 
being-less. The philosophical elimination of the world of sense 
qualities was grimly mimicked by the erection of the industrial 
machine that spilled over the body of the West like a grey tide, 
destroying distinctions, uprooting the peasantry, stifling the voice 
of local tradition, and stamping all with the featureless visage of 
the ‘mass state’ of Ortega y Gasset: the ‘megalopolis’ of Oswald 
Spengler. A horizontal society goes along with a quantified universe. 
The human result was the proletarian of Marxist economics : man 
stripped clean of responsibility and property — billboard man — 
the image of the machine. He is Heidegger’s man, the industrial 
‘hand’, the ‘one says and one does’ of polite prose, the one who is 
no one. For him nothing is. Being is a being used. Do not speak 
to him in terms of things that exist in and for themselves. He will 
probably hate you if you do. Mass man resents the given, and this 
resentment lies at the heart of the despair and neurosis that stalk 
our civilization, cutting it from the source of being. 

Once Western man had cut himself from the living waters of 
being and had lost the sense of the things that are, and once he 


5 Gilson, E., God and Philosophy, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1946, pp. 
122-43. 
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had gambled all on the constructions of his own reason — whether 
it was the Universal Science of Descartes, mathematizing everything, 
or whether it was the worship of an abstract reason cut from the 
umbilical cord of sensation in the Enlightenment, or whether it 
was the final blasphemy of the Hegelian Absolute Spirit — his 
return to being was bound to be a shock. Chesterton, in his 
remarkable book on St Francis of Assisi, pointed out that the 
ancient world, having lost the innocence and the beauty of the 
things that are, could return to sanity only through a path of rigid 
asceticism: man was not holy enough to lay hands on the creation 
of the Lord. So too this latter day flight from being was not to be 
reversed by an unexpected and joy-filled intuition of being, but 
was to be a return down the road of alienation and estrangement. 

When Kierkegaard reacted against Hegelianism, his ‘encounter 
with existence’ took the form of a shock: it was as though a horse 
had been reigned up, sharply, against a blank wall. Existence 
returned, but it returned with a vengeance. Man found himself 
lost'in a world without signs, as Helmut Kuhn points out.* Having 
already lost God, when he once again found being, he found being 
without Being. Small wonder that when a man, here and there, 
awoke to himself and saw himself as existing, and saw the world 
around him not as a system of means, but as a universe of beings, 
that he felt alienated, alone; these things could no longer speak 
to him and tell him their meaning. Too many generations had 
robbed him of the ability to grasp the intelligibility shining in the 
things that are. His metropolitan city was not a City in the old 
classical sense; it was a desert, ‘a golgatha of scrap-iron and garbage 
under the vast and poisonous tree of the sky’.’ 

In The Enchaféd Flood Auden has analysed the peculiar intuitions 
and significance of Romanticism in its use of the symbols of the 
sea and the desert; the sea representing the infinite possibilities 
facing a man and calling him on; the desert signifying nothing but 
the possibilities wasted, the sea as shipwrecked we might say.* By 
an extention, the desert thus becomes a symbol for the estrangement 


® Kuhn, Helmut, Encounter with Nothingness, Henry Regnery Co., Hinsdale, Illinois, 


1949, pp. 24-42. ‘ ; 
7 Perse, St John, ‘Vents (Canto I)’, tr. Hugh Chisholm, The Hudson Review, V, IV, 


N. 3, 1951, p. 387. 
8 Auden, W. H., The Enchaféd Flood, Random House, N.Y., 1951, pp. 3-42. 
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of modern man when he wakens finally to his situation in the 
world; he finds himself in the wasteland, and he is alone. His 
civilization — spiritual, intellectual, economic, political — has lain 
waste the cosmos, and his return to the world reveals nothing but 
being, burnt out by the latter-day barbarism of the spirit. 

Therein, we think, lies the genuine significance of existentialism. 
It faces western man with being and demands of him a judgement. 
‘What is it?? Western man, with the prodding of M. Sartre, may 
pronounce it Nothing. (One could expect little more from that 
supreme vulgarian who has risen to the occasion to make ontological 
capital of the misery of Europe.) But the positive significance of 
existentialism is to be sought, not in Sartre, but in Heidegger, who 
has warned that no one has the right to conclude that Nothingness 
is the final word in existentialism. The totality of being, the world 
of Sein, reveals the Nothing, but the Nothing may reveal even 
God Himself. The theist, using every insight into being he possesses, 
must probe this possibility. What follows is an attempt to meet 
Heidegger’s challenge: first by a metaphysical penetration of the 
mystery, and secondly by the suggestion of a programme for the 
theist that will emerge from the investigation. 

The famous treatise on Nothingness is the burden of that 
remarkable little book, first given as a lecture, that Heidegger 
pointedly entitled, ‘What Is Metaphysics?’ The core of his doctrine 
can be summarized, without prejudice, rather rapidly.2 Nothing 
is not the same as negation, which is but the logical denial of being. 
Nothing, in Heidegger’s opinion, grounds negation itself. Since 
das Nichts transcends logic, it is not a construct of the reason. 
Since it is not, neither can it be apprehended; there is, quite 
literally, nothing there to apprehend. Man grasps nothingness 
through the quasi-ontological emotion of dread. Dread reveals 
nothing, following on the apprehension of the totality of beings 
in their very oe To apprehend this totality of being, the 
universe of ‘what is’, is to grasp it as always slipping away from 
man (Dasein). Being is intuited, but in that very intuitive grasp, being 
seems to fade away. This falling away of the beings that are reveals 
Nothing. Man is in Dread, and he dreads absolutely nothing at all. 


® Heidegger, Martin, Was Ist Metaphysik, Vittorio Klostermann, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1949, pp. 24-30. 
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We are aware that to many this analysis has but the appearance 
of a semantical exercise, conducted by a master of the virtuosities 
of the German language.!° To others the Nothing has been equated 
with the Nothingness of all creatures who is God. The first opinion 
can be dismissed as a typically positivist refusal to face a 
philosophical problem. The latter view sounds like an attempt 
to join Heidegger with the neo-orthodoxy of Barth. Barth’s negative 
theology has a venerable ancestry, but the lesson of Meister Eckhart 
ought to warn us that the denial of being to the creature must end 
in a theological monism in which the creature, paradoxically 
enough, is reduced to the ambiguous status he labours under in 
modern idealism and scientism. Like the man from Jericho, he 
lies by the roadside, stripped, not only of his possessions, but of 
his very existence. It is the opinion of this writer that the German 
philosopher has uncovered something far more profound, something 
that may help reveal to the intellectual of the secularized West the 
mystery of existence in all transcendental amplitude and awesomeness. 

Compare Heidegger’s apprehension of the totality of being with 
the fundamental intuition of being that lies at the heart of the 
Thomist metaphysics of existential act. Metaphysics is born in a 
man when one day he is stirred to see that the things around him 
do not exhaust being; he sees these things in their existing, and he 
sees that they need not be. Being can be separated from the material 
and formal conditions in which it is. Paradoxically enough, the 
universe of material beings exists through an act which need not 
be material. Being can transcend the material universe.’! This 
vision may come to a man as a sword, thrust out of the darkness, 
flashing beauty and the promise of hope, or it may come quietly 
in the night and wound the soul with the burden of responsibility. 
However the vision does come, the act of existing reveals itself in 
a negative judgement, in which being is disengaged from the material 


10 Carnap, R., ‘Uberwindung der Metaphysik durch logische Analyse der Sprache’, 
Erkenntnis, Vol. I, 1931; Farber, Martin, ‘Experience and Transcendence: A Chapter 
in Recent Phenomenology and Existentialism’; Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, Vol. XII, no. I, 1951. : 

11 For an introduction with St Thomas’ metaphysics of existential act, cf. Gilson, 
Le Thomisme, 5me ed., J. Vrin, Paris, pp. 44-68, 497-532; for the specification of 
metaphysics as a science, cf., Maritain, Court Traité de Il’ Existence et de I’ Existant, 
Paul Hartmann, 1947, pp. 48-60; Geiger, L.-B., La Participation dans la Philosophie 
de Saint Thomas d’ Aquin, J. Vrin, Paris, pp. 318-19. 
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things that are. This judgement is rendered possible, as subsequent 
reflection brings to light, because the act of being (esse) is received 
by, and intrinsically causes to be, that which is (ens). To disengage 
being from materiality is to see that the universe of beings is a 
universe existing on suffrage: this thing is, but it is not ‘is’; it “has 
is’; it participates that act by which it is being. Englobed obscurely 
within this vision is the famous ‘Fourth Way’ of St Thomas Aquinas; 
to participate the act of existing is to be receiving that act from 
Unparticipated Existing, from Him Who Is, the Fullness of Being, 
the Jpsum Esse Subsistens. Let a man grasp the most trivial thing 
in its very existing, and he touches the Cause of being. To see a 
creature as a creature is to have brushed the Face of the Uncreated. 

Now assume that a man — a contemporary European or Western 
man — opens himself to this revelation of being; he sees the things 
which are in their very existing; he stands before participated being 
in all its radical contingency. He knows that no matter how refined 
a conceptual analysis he may submit being to, no matter how long 
or closely he may pierce into the essences of the things which are, 
being does not explain itself in its existing. If this man — existentialist 
man — heir to centuries of rationalism and scientism, refuses to 
affirm that what he sees to have being, has it from Being, that the 
being of things is God’s being, then he must assert the radical 
absurdity of existence. He sins against the light. If things which 
have being do not have it from God, then the very revelation of 
being opens onto Nothing. Nothing is being transfigured, caught 
in terror and dread, sickening the soul unto despair. 

Atheistic existentialism affirms the superfluity of being, and 
then denies the Giver of being. Nothing comes, says Heidegger, 
in a slipping away of the totality of ‘what is’. To confuse this Nothing 
with the negation of being given in any negative judgement would 
be to miss the tension of this moral-metaphysical crisis. Negation 
is a function of being itself. St Thomas and Heidegger seem to be 
in accord on this point. For the former, non-being exercises an 
intelligible act of existing, an act of being true, in every true negative 
judgement, even to the extreme of all negations : ‘non-being is 
non-being’!” The Nothing of the existentialists is altogether different. 


12e.9., In V. Meta., Q. Quod., IX, art 3; In I Sent., d. 19, 5, I, ad. 5; In II Sent., 
d. 37, I, 2, ad. 3; Summa Theol., I, 48, 2, ad. 2. 
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It is, so to speak, a pure-Nothing. But the only pure-Nothing, says 
St Thomas, is the nothingness of the simultaneous affirmation that 
being is and is not: 

‘This simultaneous affirmation and negation can have no 
relation at all-to the intelligibility of being, not even that of 
non-being; for its being destroys its non-being, and its non-being 
destroys its being.’ 

To assert that being is a ‘having to be’ and yet that being is not 
having ‘to be’ from Him Who Is, is to assert, reductively, being 
both to be and not to be. Yet this is precisely the meaning of the 
‘Encounter with Nothingness’. Being is not negated, and still being 
seems to slip away and to reveal Nothing. God is refused, and the 
mind is caught in the impossible tension of affirming being, and 
denying Being in a denying of the affirming, sickening the soul 
and shattering it in a dread of nothing at ail. 

This analysis may have the appearance of a dialectic. It is but an 
appearance, for what has been described is a metaphysical crisis 
that has no resolution. The lack of resolution is the Nothing. 
The existentialist pushes out of the world of rationalist abstractions; 
he breaks out of the System as Kierkegaard called it; he faces being 
and affirms the existence of things. He is almost overwhelmed by 
the mystery confronting him. But his refusal to affirm the existence 
of God renders absurd the existence of the beings he has already 
affirmed. Without God, nothing can be. God is not, and yet things, 
impossibly enough, still are ; the Nothing is revealed in the very 
revelation of the existence of the things that are. Thus Nothing 
does not negate being, but being seems to slide away, and man is 
in dread and anguish. Later on the existentialist will wonder about his 
experience, and he will say with all simplicity, “It was nothing at all’. 

Whether or not Heidegger consciously means his doctrine in 
the sense explained is irrelevant to the issue at hand. He has 
disengaged the fundamental problem of the metaphysics of being: 
‘Why is there something rather than nothing? Weighted by 
generations of idealism and scientism, the atheistic existentialist 
refuses the evidence of being itself. His surrender marks the close 
of the Cartesian and Kantian experiment. What lifts the crisis out 


18‘Hoc autem quod est affirmationem et negationem esse simul, rationem entis 
habere non potest ; nec etiam non entis, quia esse tollit non esse, et non esse tollit 
esse, De Potentia Dei, Q. 1, 3, corpus. 
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of the realm of the personal is the truth that this experiment has 
been, to a great degree, the father of the age. Atomic man has the 
necessary instruments to implement his resentment of the given, and to 
resolve the tensions he labours under. ‘The Nothing nihilates of itself.’ 

This frightening possibility urges on the Christian philosopher, 
as suggested earlier in this essay, the adoption of a programme 
to bring men back to a sane metaphysics, and by a sane metaphysics 
we mean one grounded in being and its principles. What is needed 
to-day is not so much a sharpening of dialectical and conceptual 
tools, as an art that will lead men to see being, and to see God as 
the only Guarantor for the truth of that vision. Men must be taught 
to look at being as it is, and not see being through the eyes of a 
preconceived theory that can only render absurd what they are 
contemplating. The intellectual must be taught to approach reality 
with simplicity. 

This art, being an art, will not be metaphysics which is both 
science and wisdom, but not art. This art will be a kind of teaching 
whereby the intellectual will be led into the world as it is. The role 
of the teacher will be restricted to the shaping of a phenomenology 
suitable for the intuition of being. The Christian philosopher must 
rise to the task and work for the erection of suitable ‘preliminaries 
to theism’ as Vincent Turner has called them.'* Heidegger has 
spoken of ‘the sense of the Holy’. It is precisely this sense that must 
be recaptured by the Western mind that must learn again to ‘let 
being be’, in order that being can tell its story to a mind that has 
largely forgotten. In this way the secularized intellect can be led 
out of the desert of idealism and its existentialist thirst into the 
watered gardens of the world of being. 

The difficulties facing the theist are immense, for he must talk 
with men who are the living incarnations of the very evil he is 
combating. As indicated earlier in this essay, Western intellectuality 
is all but severed from the roots of being; the overwhelming truth 
of that assertion can be brought home most concretely to anyone 
by simply living the ‘intellectual life’ for a time, by reading the 
journals consecrated to that life, by entering into its private world 
of art, by listening to its aspirations; to do this is to come to agree 
with the poet Roy Campbell that the contemporary intelligentsia 


14 Turner, Vincent, op. cit. 
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is marked everywhere by its hostility to any life rooted in things 
(hence the contempt for all traditional societies).1® 

Compare for a moment the world conceived by symbolist poetry 
—a world representative of the modern mind — and the world as 
seen by certain atchtypes of Western Christian men. For Mallarmé 
and his followers poetry was visualized as a turning away from 
things themselves; the symbol did not take its strength, did not 
get its being, from the thing symbolized; the symbol was reduced 
to a magical sign; it effected that which it signified. Poetry was not 
a penetration of being by personality. It was an ideal bewitched 
into being by artistic creation. The Faun was pure, purified of 
being, a creature of metaphysics after the gospel of Emmanuel 
Kant. To traditional Christian men, on the contrary, creation was 
something given, the stuff to which human destiny was wed. The 
world was neither resented nor denied on the one hand, nor fled 
from on the other, but was greeted with a realism tempered by 
the humour Christian man brought to the task. The medieval 
peasant, the Renaissance craftsman, the able seaman before the 
mast hardly a generation gone: all these knew being as that which 
bled, annealed, and made the man. 

Such a life nourished in the soul a reverence for being, a tenderness 
and wonder before the ‘impossible things which are’.1® God was a 
household word, and the ease with which He was invoked pointed 
to an attitude toward life normal to Western man. That God be 
seen in nature was neither an extraordinary philosophical 
penetration, nor was it an intuition hidden from all but the 
philosopher or the saint: it was a certitude, both communal and 
personal, that accompanied an existence integrated with and rooted 
in creation as it comes forth from the Hand of the Creator. It is 
unlikely that Western man will see that life again, but if the vision 
born of that existence could be recaptured, the victory would be 
ours. Turn the gaze of modern man from his abstractions, his 
myths and symbolisms, his system building, his Proustian 
weaknesses, and focus his vision on ‘the camp, the refuge, the 
sentinels of the dark, the hearth’,!” and rather than tremble before 
the nightmare of Nothing, he may come in time to affirm Him WhoIs. 


15 Campbell, Roy, ‘A Decade in Retrospect’, The Month, V. 3, n. 2, p. 323. 
186 Chesterton, G. K., ‘A Second Childhood’, The Collected Poems of G.K. Chesterton, 


Dodd, Mead and Co., 1932, p. 76. 
17 Belloc, Hilaire, The Old Road, Constable and Co., London, 1911, p. 4. 
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‘.. . Pétre-objet, l’étre qui apparait a la conscience, et l’étre-sujet, 
l’étre auquel apparaissent les objets . . . L’objet, en tant qu’objet, 
est donc néant de conscience; et la conscience, en tant que conscience, 
est néant d’objet. Telle est, croyons-nous, /’intuition premiere 
sous-jacente 4 toute l’ontologie sartrienne et dont découlent ses 
diverses positions.” 


All philosophy, as an attempt to make sense of the datum of 
experience, works on the assumption that there is sense to be made 
of it. This assumption, more precisely considered, bears on the 
meeting between mind and object which is experience: it is the 
assumption that this meeting is ‘all right’, that it is something 
‘in order’, that the mind and the object are, like a well-married 
couple, ‘made for each other’. But what if this is not so? What 
if the object and I are complete strangers to each other, and our 
meeting an absurdity? This is the position of Sartre. He refuses 
to make the great assumption that everything is all right. 

For all its perversity, we can learn something from this refusal. 
Once the assumption has been removed, and a system constructed 
without it, we realize that it was, in its essence, something more 
than an assumption: it was a faith, placing stern obligations on the 
believer as is the way of faith. We realize that we, in making it 
an assumption, were degrading it. Sartre says ‘Don’t make the 
assumption’, and he draws a vivid picture of the man who does. 
We see in that picture ourselves. And the fact that Sartre is 
advocating no union with the object does not prevent it being the 
case that the kind of union he criticizes, our kind, has something 


} From an article by Pére Brisbois, s.3., Le Sartrisme et le probléme moral, Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique 74 (’52), 30. 
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of the impure, sd/e quality which he finds in it. And it may perhaps 
be said that contact with objects in faith is closer to the Sartrian 
contact with them in ‘freedom’ than it is to contact with them by 
mere assumption. In reading the Sartrian description of contact 
in freedom we are exposing, as it were obliquely, a standard whereby 
we can judge the inadequacy of our normal contacts and whereby 
we can understand why our attempt to make sense of our life 
suffers from the wrong sort of unintelligibility. Let us then consider 
the Sartrian description of freedom. 

His position is, of course, wildly paradoxical. One might have 
thought at first that the mind’s freedom in respect of the object 
followed directly from its total opposition, as mind, to the object. 
But this opposition means that ‘la conscience, comme pure 
subjectivité, n’a aucune suffisance d’étre’, that ‘tout dans son étre 
renvoie a l’objet’ (38) Consciousness only becomes anything at 
all in becoming consciousness of an object: but in becoming this 
t ceases to be simply itself. ‘Ainsi l’étre de la conscience, 1’étre- 
sujet, 1’étre-pour-soi, se révéle a l’analyse phénomenologique 
comme un étre qui n’est qu’en tant que conscience d’un objet 
jui n’est pas lui, sans lequel il serait impossible, inéxistant et vers 
equel par conséquent il tend nécessairement pour se faire étre: il 
zlisse naturellement vers les objets, il tend, pour étre, a devenir 
objet. Et d’autre part, en raison de son étre propre, l’étre-conscience 
yoppose a l’objet, répugne a devenir objet. Il doit, pour exister, 
e faire étre comme objet, mais en méme temps, pour rester lui-méme, 
] doit rejeter activement cet étre-objet qu’il se donne. C’est de la 
syynthése de ces deux aspects opposés de l’étre de la conscience que 
ésulte, selon Sartre, la liberté (38-40)’. 

The Sartrian hero, then, is not a citadel over-against the world 
of objects, he is not free in that sense. His very being, only achieved 
is it is by objectification, is something he has to deny in the very 
ict of achieving it. He is all freedom, all exposure, a completely 
yewildering simultaneity of everything and nothing. (And surely 
ve should rejoice that after centuries of overfed enlightenment, 
n which an unloved God has been kept, in order to keep things 
n order, we have at last a true description by himself of man without 
od. Sartre himself has said, ‘Dostoievsky’s famous “If God does 
ot exist, all is permissible” is the terrible revelation which the 
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bourgeoisie has forced itself to conceal during the one hundred and 
fifty years of its reign’. What is Literature? 120 n. 3.) 

Now I want to consider, in the light of this conception, an 
experience that can be painful: it occurs when we look at our past. 
Our life then presents itself to us as a series of episodes, and we 
know, for some reason that is difficult to express clearly, that this 
is intolerable. It is difficult_to express clearly because it is so 
immediate: this ‘episodic’ picture offends against our most primary 
awareness of what we are. Now there is a fundamental equivocation 
here. Imperceptibly we have translated our initial self-awareness 
into. one of its objectifications at meeting with an object, and to 
this objectified self we accord the properties which belong to our 
real self (though real self lives in a world where ‘belong’ is the 
wrong word, a world of love to which it owes all its being . . .). 
Thus we protest against an episodic existence, on behalf of some- 
thing that has no right to anything more. By a subconsciously 
dishonest contact with an object, we have ‘run up’ a pseudo-self 
for which we claim meaning and permanence. A dishonest piece 
of juggling whereby we submit ourselves to the object in order to 
achieve being and then regard the being thus attained as ours, as 
‘myself’, independent of the object. In saying that this is dishonest, 
we must not obscure the fact that it is very difficult to avoid. For 
every attempt to understand myself is necessarily an objectification. 
The capital point is that the self thus understood is not the true 
self, and that the attempt to unify experience round that self is 
an ever-tightening grip of suffocation of myself and of others. 
The true self has its being in love, and this love has a negative or 
privative aspect which is the loosening of the grip which the 
continually-objectified self wants to exercise on my life, trying to 
constitute itself an impregnable centre of meaning. This negative 
discipline corresponds to the Sartrian detachment. By situating 
the self in a world of love we make of his freedom a possible act. 
We convert it from absurdity into reality. But we must realize that 
from the standpoint of one whose conversion is not entire and who 
is, at the bottom of his heart, ‘using’ God and love, the self situated 
in real love must look as absurd as the self situated in Sartrian 
absurdity. It is as lacking in the kind of solidity which we naturally 
seek for ourselves. 
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Let me now rehearse the last paragraph in another jargon, that 
of ‘value’. We contrast our present spiritual life with an earlier 
period, and we find in this earlier period a certain intensity which 
we seem to have lost. Yet the intensity, we now see, was surrounded 
with darkness which has now been to some extent lighted up. The 
earlier spiritual life was in some way specialized. Yet we feel, 
ultimately, an absolute impossibility to decide, as between these 
two, which is the better. And the more we look at this situation 
in this way, in this comparing frame of mind, the more there grows 
the feeling that there is no absolute of spiritual life, and then there 
begins that awful crumbling feeling, for if there is no absolute 
there is no reality in spiritual life. Let me now attempt an exact 
diagnosis of what has gone wrong. 

What has cut us off from affirming an absolute value? What is 
it that bogs us in pure relativity? To say first what it is not: it is 
not that our approach has been subjective. In the search for a 
value, as opposed to the elaboration of a principle, the subject 
is inimediately involved. The whole subject is the medium of 
apprehension of value. But does this mean assessing myself in this 
or that spiritual situation, and trying to affirm, of myself-in-this- 
or-that-situation, ‘this is it?? And, which is really the same thing, 
does it mean that the impossibility so to opt for a given situation 
argues the non-existence of an absolute spiritual value? Here, it 
seems to me, is the root-vice, for whose eradication Sartre points 
the way negatively. Those spiritual complexes which we seek to 
choose among, e.g. ‘the total situation of ’44’ and ‘the total situation 
of now’, are simply two objectifications of the self. They are not 
the true self. We have perverted the truth that self is involved in 
value into a false transposition of self into value, a transposition 
hat is really an objectification of self. Liberated from the cage 
of objectification, the self breathes freely and begins to affirm an 
ibsolute value. Dexterously it flies upward, avoiding the traps, 
he manageable forms into which my enquiring mind would put 
t. Indeed, the realization of the true self among these pitfalls of 
versions of the self is the affirmation of transcendence. (So we see 
etter how atheist existentialists can affirm transcendence while 
lenying God. Because they find transcendence, quite validly, in 
he self, they see no need to talk of God, not realizing that 
ranscendence means God.) 
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It is when I am objectifying myself, looking at those ‘complexes’, 
that I come up against the apparently episodic character of my life. 
The cure lies in a true and clean union with objects, a revision of 
their role in consciousness: admitting them, whereas the old 
confused union merely used them to objectify the self; and by this 
admission keeping free of them, whereas the former union needed 
them to provide the pseudo-substance of the self. The pseudo-self 
separated itself from the world of time of which it had been 
constructed. The true self transcends the world of time by allowing 
itself to be penetrated with it. (And penetration with this world 
suggests death, and another way of expressing the true focus of 
death.) And so we have that sense of being at once more involved 
in the world than before and more transcendent to it, which is the 
sense of spiritual enlargement, of finding our real spiritual shape. 

Before proceeding to the last point in this article, it will be of 
value to consider how the objectified self will appear to the percipient 
observer. For this we may quote from a poem by Ezra Pound, 
called Portrait d’une femine. 


Your mind and you are our Sargasso Sea, 
London has swept about you this score years 
And bright ships left you this or that in fee: 
Ideas, old gossip, oddments of all things 
Strange spars of knowledge and dimmed wares of price. 
5 eee and yet 
For all this sea-horde of deciduous things, 
Strange woods half sodden, and new brighter stuff: 
In the slow float of differing light and deep, 
No! there is nothing! In the whole and all, 
Nothing that’s quite your own. 
Yet this is you. 


We have not quite completed the picture. There is a further 
subtlety to be added which will seem intolerable until it is seen in 
the simplicity of the whole which its addition reveals. We have 
been considering the objectification of the self and have found it 
to be false. Yet there is, we must now add, a true objectivity of the 
self, that constituted by the body: 
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‘because one is an object 
As well as a person. But we forget about it 
As quickly as we can. When you’ve dressed for a party 
And are going downstairs, with everything about you 
Arranged to support you in the role you have chosen, 
Then sometimes, when you come to the bottom step 
There is one more step than your feet expected 
And you come down with a jolt. Just for a moment 
You have the experience of being an object 
At the mercy of a malevolent staircase.’ 

(T. S. ELtotr — The Cocktail Party.) 


The ‘dishonest process’ which we have been attempting to expose 
now reveals itself completely: it is not merely an objectification of 
the self, but the falsification of a true, what we might call a native, 
objectivity of the self. 

It is the production of a pseudo-body, hard, impenetrable, 
immortal, unreal, to replace the body which is myself and suffers 
change and death. From the point of view of the way in which we 

ad come to think of our self as a permanent reality, the real thinking 
- sheer loss. Now we saw on p. 147 that the Sartrian hero 
is required, impossibly, to realize his existence in a complete 
Bacon of that very process of union with the object whereby he 
ffirms it, and we hinted there that the true self-realization in love 
ay be as uncomfortable as this self-realization in absurdity. 

e€ can now see, in the acceptance of our ‘body of death’, the 
oncrete lifegiving situation for this true self-realization. It is in 

e recognition of our self as identified with the mortal body and 
30 as somehow ‘porous’ that we become conscious for the first 
ime of the self’s transcendence. Similarly Krishna, in order to 

waken the passengers to their unchanging reality, seems to atomize 
em into mere succession: 
‘You are not those who saw the harbour 
Receding, or those who will disembark.’ 
(T. S. Ettor—The Dry Salvages.) 


While real thought makes us experience in the body our 
anscendence and freedom, conventional, impersonal thought 
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associates with the body just the opposite of these. And the man 
who objectifies himself in a pseudo-body will be, by a paradox 
which should not now surprise us, the very man who will be able 
to think of death as total corruption: he is thinking conventionally, 
unconsciously. And when we think how this kind of thought has 
quantitative superiority over the other, how it has cluttered up the 
world with its clichés, we despair at the work of clearance that is 
entailed in order to articulate the perception that, all the way along 
the line, things are not where we had looked for them. Look, for 
instance, at what people naturally mean by ‘immortality’, and 
then consider that the facts cut right across all their oppositions: 
for it is in the body that we experience our self, and therefore our 
immortality, while conventional thought dissociates immortality 
from the body, unaware that that the ‘self? whose immortality 
has nothing to do with the body is a pseudo-self for whose creation 
the body has been unconsciously and wrongly used. 

This may seem an intolerably subtle dialectic. Yet may it not be 
in some such way that we have to approach the mind of St Paul? 
For there indeed we find a bewilderingly varied use of the term body. 
It is not that the above remarks are exegesis: only that, showing 
the complexities that arrive on the scene when we try to think 
seriously of human existence, they might prepare the mind for a 
picture of human existence wherein the wonderfully realistic and 
flexible jewish terminology is animated with the greatest faith and 
genius that has ever existed.? 


* This suspicion of a relevance of those speculations to St Paul is confirmed by 
remarkable study of The Body in St Paul which I discovered after writing them 
The Body by John A. T. Robinson (S.C.M. Press). 
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OF GOD 


by 
JOACHIM W. CONWAY 


POSITIVISM 


HY is it that the climate of Logical Positivism favours 

the growth of Agnosticism and, often, of Atheism? 

— Why is it that modern Positivism rings like the death- 
knell of Metaphysics and any kind of speculative philosophy? 

And is it not quite correct to say that Logical Positivists take 
pride”in their anti-metaphysical attitude and are little aware of 
the depressing results of their doctrine which, with the cheerful 
attire of triumphant science, has ushered in the resignation-era 
of philosophy? 

Scholastic philosophy has been attacked as the ‘ancilla theologiae’, 
the handmaid of Theology. What has philosophy gained by having 
accepted the role of a handmaid of science? 

Yet, if the findings and discoveries of Logical Positivism 
represented the ultimate truth about meaning, existence and fact, 
we should have to accept its dismal philosophy. It seems, however, 
that we have all reason to be of good cheer. Indeed, we may pay 
tribute to some of its achievements. Many confusions (including 
the confusion of the Neopositivists themselves) may be disentangled 
and help us to gain new clarity and lucidity in our limited under- 
standing of what Kant called the three great transcendental ideas 
of God, Freedom and Immortality. 

There is a stirring in contemporary philosophy, a certain 
movement, as yet rather shy and timid, against the thesis of the 
most intransigent and most uncompromising of the Logical 
Positivists, known as the ‘Viennese School’. We may take Carnap 
as the prototype of positivist anti-metaphysicians. 
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What, then, is the thesis of these positivists? — Let us state» 
their thesis bluntly, at the risk of some oversimplification. Any’ 
statement is either purely logical, or it is factual. If it is about! 
facts, it has ‘meaning’. If it is purely logical (mathematical), it is, , 
though true, meaningless. If it appears to be a statement about a 
fact (or several facts) and yet, on analysis, turns out not to be about | 
facts, the statement is said to be ‘pseudo-objective’, in other words, , 
it is neither true nor false, but it is senseless. And our positivists 
go on to assert that all metaphysical statements are, in fact, pseudo- 
objective, i.e. senseless. 

How can it come about that a statement is being made which 
looks like a statement about a fact and, yet, is not a statement 
about fact? 

The answer is that this is due to the syntax and grammar of our 
language which has been evolved in an era of ‘pre-scientific’ thought. 
So it comes about that we have to employ a completely outdated 
and outmoded language, a fundamentally unscientific language in 
order to express scientific thought and philosophy. Obviously, we 
are bound to be ensnared, time and again, by the traps of a 
completely inadequate means of thought-expression, to wit, our 
archaic languages. 

Hence the need for the construction of a scientifically correct 
language and a system of symbols which adequately represents 
logic. Wittgenstein, the founder of the positivist school, did not 
altogether dispense with metaphysics. But he urged that the real 
subject-matter of philosophy, i.e. metaphysics, was such that ‘so 
could not be asked’, that it was nothing we could reasonably and 
sensibly talk about. ‘There is, indeed, the In-expressible’, he asserts 
in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. His disciples disliked his 
‘mysticism’. It was easy enough to attack a statement like the one 
about the ‘Inexpressible’. For this ‘there is, indeed’, denotes a 
proposition about fact, a meaningful proposition. “The inexpressible’ 
however, denotes what cannot be a proposition. So that 
Wittgenstein’s statement yields, on analysis: There is, in fact, a 
proposition that is no proposition, an obvious contradiction. 

Perhaps, we should say a few words about the positivist assertion 
that purely logical statements are ‘meaningless’. It is only the 
unfortunate term ‘meaningless’ which must puzzle the uninitiated. 
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All it wishes to say is that purely logical statements are not about 
facts or realities. A purely logical statement is either true under 
all conditions or is false under all conditions. A proposition which 
is true under all conditions (unconditionally true) has been called 
a tautology, and one which is false under all conditions, has been 
called a contradiction. 

The reader will know that, e.g. any mathematical equation can 
be written such that the expression ‘O’ occurs on the right side of 
‘the equation, thus symbolizing the ‘meaningless’ of the whole 
expression which shows clearly that it is a ‘tautology’, e.g. 

3 plus 4 equals 7 turns into 
| 3 plus 4 minus 7 equals o. 
Statements may be purely about properties which something or 
other may (or may not have), or about some things that have the 
‘property. 
Take as an illustration of the former 


(a) colours are extended, 


- 


and of the latter, 
(b) this cat is black. 


Thus, statements about properties, i.e. statements in which facts, 
or some things or ‘particulars’ do not form a constituent part of 
the proposition, would correspond to the ‘universal’ propositions 
of Aristotelian logic. Such propositions are significant whether 
there are instances of those properties or not. 

Thus ‘to be coloured implies to be extended’ would still have 
significance and, indeed, could still be ‘true’ even, if neither coloured 
things nor things in space ‘existed’. 

But the proposition: this cat is black would be false, if this cat 
were in fact white, and not black. It might be said that we chose 
an example of a Universal affirmative proposition just to suit our 
requirements. What, if we had said, instead of the ‘individual’ 
proposition that ‘this cat is black’, that, say ‘all swans are white’? 
This is, indeed, a universal affirmative proposition. If the logistic 
interpretation is accepted that universal propositions are about 
properties that something has, and not about something that has 
the property, the meaning of ‘all swans are white’ is that the property 
of ‘being a swan’ implies the property of “being white’ and that this 
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implication-relation is always true. So that this proposition has; 
still meaning, if there were no swan that were white. And also that’ 
from the statement that ‘all swans are white’, it does not ‘follow’ ' 
that there are or ‘exist’ swans that are white. In other words: that 
‘A’ proposition: ‘All swans are white’, does not allow the inference 
that there exists a swan that is white. It only allows the inference 
that, if there were a swan, it would be white. 

It is important to be quite clear on this point. Since the proposition 
that ‘all swans are white’ is an empirical generalization, it would 
allow only of the proposition that ‘some swans are white’, since it 
is always possible that a swan may be black (as has been the case). 
Or, if we interpret ‘all swans are white’ as an eidetic statement on 
properties, we should get, by definition: Swan-ness implies whiteness, 
such that a ‘black swan’ just wouldn’t be a swan. I believe that 
Aristotle’s interpretation is of this ontic and eidetic nature. That 
implies that to the Aristotelian viewpoint ‘existence’ is asserted 
just on account of the ‘property’ — proposition. In other words, 
the propositions of the type ‘A’ and ‘E’ are existential, and the 
particular propositions ‘I’ and ‘O’ are ‘implications’. It ‘follows’ 
from ‘all swans are white’ that ‘some swans are white’. And if a 
swan happens to be black, then either (a) ‘a black swan is not a 
swan’, or (b) ‘all swans are white’ is false. The neo-positivist inter- 
pretation remains, whether we take as an example the ‘singular 
proposition’ that ‘this cat is black’ or the general proposition that 
‘all swans are white’. It says that propositions of the type ‘all S 
are (are not) P’ are about properties that something has, and not 
about something that has the Property. 

There appears a certain inconsistency in the traditional form. 
Either the ‘A’-proposition that ‘all swans are white’ is an 
empirical generalization or it is an eidetic assertion about properties. 
In the former case, the factual statement ‘but this swan is black’ 
contradicts the statement that ‘all swans are white’ (which is now 
false). Or in the latter case that ‘swan-ness entails whiteness’ it 
contradicts the assertion ‘but this (or some) swan(s) is (are) black’. 
In this interpretation the proposition ‘this swan is black’ would 
be false: for if it were black, it wouldn’t be a swan. The ‘square of 
opposition’ is based on the interpretation that ‘all swans are white’ 
is an empirical generalization validly contradicted by an empirical 
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and material and particular counter-assertion. Nor is this the only 
‘Inconsistency. But we have to leave the matter here. 
This has led to the following transformation of the Aristotelian 
AEIO-propositions: 
(1) SaP (All S are P) yields: (x). Phi x implies Psi x. 
(2) SeP (All S are Not-P) yields: (x). Phi x implies Not-Psi x. 
(3) SiP (Some S are P) yields: (x). Phi x and Psi x. 
(4) SoP (Some S are Not-P) yields: (x). Phi x and Not-Psi x. 


The positivists mathematize propositions in the following way. 
‘Take the expression ‘“X is human’: this is called a propositional 
function or ‘sentential function’ or ‘sentence matrice’. X is called 
a ‘variable’ and any term (or name) which can be substituted for 
X such that the resulting proposition is ‘significant’ is called an 
‘argument to the function. So, if we substitute for ‘X’, say Socrates, 
we obtain the significant proposition: Socrates is human. If we 
had substituted for ‘X’, say log 10, then the sentence ‘Log Io is 
human’ would be sheer nonsense, or, “Log 10’ is not an argument 
to the function ‘X is human’. 

If no man named Socrates had ever existed, then the proposition 
‘Socrates is human’ would still have been significant, though false. 
Expressions like ‘All, some, a’ are called ‘existential quantifiers’. 


With this in mind, we may now read 
(1) For all values of x, Phi x implies Psi x. 
(2) For all values of x, Phi x implies Not-Psi x. 
(3) For some values of x (at least one), there are arguments such 
that if ‘x’ has the property phi, it has the property psi. 
(4) For some values of ‘x’ (at least one), if “x” has the property phi, 
it has the property Not-psi. 
This now has been determined to mean: 
(1) For all values of x, Phi x implies Psi x is always true. 
(2) For all values of x, Phi x implies Not-Psi x is always true. 
(3) For at least one value of X: Phi x and Psi x 
or: Phi x and Psi x is sometimes true. 
(4) For at least one value of X: Phi x and Not-Psi x, 
or: Phi x and Not-Psi is sometimes true. 


Let us suppose Phi x to stand for ‘to be human’ and Psi x for 
‘to be mortal’. 
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Then proposition (form 1) would yield: for all values of x, to be 
human implies to be mortal. 

In this form my proposition is not about all human beings, nor 
is there any need for enumerating them all from Adam and Eve 
to the present moment. The proposition is about the properties 
of ‘Being human’ and ‘Being mortal’ and would still be significant, 
if no human being existed. 

Now suppose that Phi x stands for ‘being a cat’ and Psi x for 
‘being black’ and let us take a proposition of form (3). 

We obtain: There are some objects (at least one) which is both a 
cat and black. 

If there were no object that were both a cat and black, the 
proposition would be false. 

Hence propositions of the forms (3) and (4) are about something 
that has the property (or properties), but sentences of the forms 
(1) and (2) are about the properties that something has (or has 
not). 

And so it is argued that propositions (3) and (4) are ‘Existential’ 
and propositions X (1) and (2) are not. 

Since, therefore, ‘universal’ propositions are about Properties 
(that something has) and ‘particular propositions’ are about 
something (that has the property), it would be quite unwarranted 
to infer from (1) a proposition about properties, a proposition of 
the type (3), a proposition about something that has the property. 
If, say, ‘All humans are mortal’, really means: the property of being 
human implies the property of being mortal, you cannot infer 
that there are human beings that are mortal, just as from the 
proposition : ‘Greek gods were of superhuman size’, you cannot 
infer that there existed an individual called Zeus who was of super- 
human size. Thus e.g. Darapti and Bramantip would turn out to 
be invalid moods of the syllogism. 

We have now to consider the usage of the term ‘x’. 

Take a simple propositional function: x, Phi x, and let Phi x 
stand for ‘is blue’. 

Then we obtain: x, x is blue. There is ‘something’, at least 
one object which is blue. What is this ‘x’? — If I point to something 
that is, in fact, blue and say ‘It is blue’, the sentence is quite complete 
and understandable. If I should just say to somebody — and 
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without pointing anywhere: ‘It is blue’, the sentence would be 
incomplete and quite fragmentary. In other words, no amount of 
linguistic juggling and substituting and introducing ‘x’s’ would 
be of the slightest assistance to us. 

If we constructed a sentence of the type: There is at least one 
*x’ and not more than one x, such that (x). Phi x and Psi x, it would 
be clearly of the ‘existential form’. Let ‘phi x’ stand for ‘even number’ 
and ‘psi x’ stand for ‘prime number’, I should obtain: There is at 


least one x, and there is no more than one-x such that it is both 


an even number and a prime number. There is, indeed, only one 
number satisfying the function, and this number is ‘2’. Have I 
to infer from this that the number 2 ‘exists’? 

If we had taken phi x to stand for ‘being a cat’ and psi x for 


“being black’, there would have been no difference in form, which 
‘is form (3). 


In other words, the mere transformation of a proposition into 
the odd straight-jacket of its logistic formula does not at all help 
us iti ascertaining as to whether or not a proposition is ‘about 
something’ that ‘exists’. It should be understood that by ‘exists’ 
the Logistic Positivist means something in space and time which 
is ‘verifiable’ by a sensory experience. 

Let us take the following proposition: the amount of energy in 
the universe remains unchanged. 

This would clearly be a proposition which is not ‘verifiable’. It 
asserts that all that exists in the universe is of the form ‘energy’: 


and the quantity of energy in the universe does neither increase 


nor decrease. 

Or: All that is in the universe is energy, and it does not change 
in amount. 

Let us try and write this proposition in form (1). Let Phi x stand 
for ‘being all the energy in the universe’, and Psi x for ‘being 
unchanged in amount’. 

We obtain: (x). Phi x implies psi x. 

We read and substitute at the same time: To be all the energy 
in the universe implies to remain unchanged in quantity, is always 
true. 

_ Now let us apply form (3), whilst our ‘functions’ phi x and psi 
x remain unchanged. 
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We obtain: (x). phi x and psi x. We read, as before: 

(a) To be all the energy in the universe and to be unchanged in 
quantity is sometimes true: or, 

(b) There is at least one X such that it is both all the energy in 
the Universe and unchanged in quantity. 

As to (a), it obviously does not convey the meaning of the assertion 
of preservation of energy. As to (b) it is certainly not equivalent 
to (a) as, according to the Logistics it should be, and secondly, 
it yields a sheer tautology: namely thus: there is at least one X 
such that it is all the energy in the Universe and remains constant 
and that x is all the energy in the Universe. 

We realize that we are faced with a dilemma: Energy is certainly 
‘something’, and the proposition should follow form (3). But it 
has the generality and validity of ‘is always true’ of form (1). 

Compare the two statements: To be all the energy in the Universe 
and to remain constant, is a/ways true, 
with ‘to be all the energy in the Universe and to remain constant 
is sometimes true’. 

Obviously, our decision must be in favour of form (1). Hence 
it would be clearly ‘non-existential’. 

We conclude that a proposition of the ‘existential form’ applies 
to numbers that do not ‘exist’ and that a proposition of the ‘non- 
existential’ form does apply to something that does ‘exist’. 

And, generally, we infer that a mere verbal juggling about, with 
verbal and symbolic forms does not yield the required result. The 
logistic transformation of propositions and their resultant forms 
do not help us to see at a glance whether a proposition is ‘existential’ 
or not. Whether something ‘exists’ or not, cannot be inferred from 
the form of the proposition which asserts existence. 

The original argument of the positivists has been that we fall 
into the trap of ‘pseudo-objectivity’. 

Thus if we compare (1) The cat is black, with 

(2) God is good, 
we are ‘misled’ from the simple existential form of (1) to believe 
that (2) is also about ‘something’. Therefore, it is argued, whilst 
(1) is ‘objective’ (2) is ‘pseudo-objective’. My contention is that 
exactly the same thing has happened to us in the elaborate 
transformation into form (3) of the logistic ‘existential proposition’ 
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which led to ‘existence’ of the number ‘2’ pari passu with the ‘black 
cat’ and similarly in the ‘energy’-conundrum. 

It is the ambiguity of the formula ‘there is’ an x such that . . . 
which together with the term ‘something’ entangles us in the very 
‘metaphysics’ which the positivists wanted to rid us of. 

It appears to me that they have failed. 

Furthermore, the very form of ‘an x such that’, leads also to 
absurdities. Mr G. J. Warnock (Metaphysics in Logic, Aristotelian 
Society, Proceedings, 1950-51, p. 197 sqq.) quotes: ‘Lions are 
hunted’. What shall we make of this result: There is an X such 
that it is (a) a lion, (b) hunted and (c) that both assertions ‘are 
sometimes true’. What is ‘an x’? — It is a lion. But why is ‘an X a 
lion’? — Apart from being a lion, what can a lion be? 

Prof. B. Russell asserts (Human Knowledge) that it is ridiculous 
to philosophize about the ‘x’. It is formally required, but apart 
from this it means precisely nothing. But might it not be argued, 
of a symbolism which requires a symbol that is completely 
superfluous, if confusing, that such symbolism is useless? 

We should, in this connexion, remember the origin of this X. 
It goes back to the Kantian distinction between ‘thing on itself’ 
and reality or ‘appearance’. According to Kant we can only know 
what a thing seems to be, but not what it is or may be ‘in itself’. 
The latter (which he had to postulate in order to vindicate his 
firm belief in God, a human soul, a free will and immortality) 
remains in Kant’s system an ‘unknown’ and unknowable apart 
from its mere ‘existence’. The ‘x transcendentale’ is certainly 
‘metaphysical’, but it has a meaning. You cannot retain the ‘x’, 
and yet abolish its meaning. 

Through this little nuisance of an ‘x’, metaphysics creeps back 
into the anti-metaphysical system of Positivism. Like a boomerang, 
it hits the very man that threw it. 


METAPHYSICS 


Man, any man, is at liberty to define his terms arbitrarily. If 
it pleases a man to say that only that exists which can be verified 
by our sensorium, he can then easily proceed to deny that, say, 
the human soul does ‘exist’, since it is not a sense-percept. 
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And if a man makes the further stipulation that any statement | 
about something which cannot be ‘verified’ be called ‘meaningless’, 
he can also assert that metaphysical statements are ‘meaningless’. 
He is, however, through his own arbitrariness persistently exposed 
to the danger of not remembering his own definitions. For, if he 
had been more inclined to use his terms as they are used by the 
overwhelming majority of the ‘uninitiated’, his assertion would read: 
Metaphysical statements are about something that is not verifiable 
by sense-percepts. And in this form, who would quarrel with him? 

John Wisdom (Presidential Address: Proceed. Arist. Soc., 1950-51, 
pp- 1-24) considers the problem of Metaphysics. He agrees that one 
cannot simply forbid man to ask those questions which are of 
greatest concern to him by simply dictating that ‘so cannot be 
asked’. And it is most interesting to note that his fascinating 
investigations issue from the Kantian dilemma of ‘appearance’ and 
‘thing on itself’, or, as he prefers to say: between what a thing 
seems to be or what it is: He infers that all metaphysical questions 
are, though not either meaningless or forbidden, paradoxical. 

He gives two examples that illustrate very clearly his interpretation 
of the term ‘paradoxon’. We shall have to say something about 
his use of the term in due course. 

Assume two people played a game of chess with the stipulation 
that the knight cannot jump. The problem might be discussed as 
to whether 
(a) a game of chess in which the knight cannot jump is a modified 

form of chess, or 
(b) whether a game of chess, in which the knight cannot jump, 
is not a game of chess at all. 

His second example is more enlightening still. Think of two 
people discussing the question whether ‘Man is good’. 

Let us call them Michael and Stephen. 

Michael argues: Never in all my experience, including all I know 
from my reading of history etc. etc., has there ever been a human 
being that has been truly good — not even St Francis. 

This statement asserts that, up to this present moment, no human 
being has ever existed that has been absolutely good. But this 
statement does not exclude the possibility that at some future date, 
a human being might be born that would be truly good. 
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Stephen asserts: No human being has ever been good, not even 
St Francis for, in order to be good, he must have understood the 
term ‘bad’ and so at least have thought of something evil or bad. 

This statement clearly excludes the mere possibility of a human 
being ever being good, such that ‘to be good’ and ‘to be human’ 
would be incompatible. 

And it is also clear that the argument as to whether human 
beings may be good or not, as between Michael and Stephen, just 
does not allow of any solution. For both are at loggerheads over 
the very terms they use. I am completely free to argue that a game 
of chess in which the knight doesn’t jump, is not chess at all, just 
as you are completely free to argue that, apart from the knights, 
the game is so much like chess that it is still chess, albeit a modified 
form of it. 

And now let us apply this ‘paradoxon’ to an aspect of metaphysics: 
if I have all the reasons I can have for saying that a thing seems 
so and so, can IJ then say that I have all the reasons for saying that 
the thing is so? 

You might argue that I cannot have a// the reasons that can be 
had for saying that a thing is so: for instance, I may not have all 
the reasons you have (and all other men have) for saying that the 
thing is so. And how could I know, anyhow, that all the reasons 
you and I and everybody else has, are all the reasons that can be 
had for saying that X is so-and-so. Therefore, I can only assert 
that a thing seems so, but not that it is so. 

_ It would ‘seem’ to me that also in this dispute, everything hinges 
on the meaning of ‘seems’ and ‘is’. And a solution would be possible 
on a convention regulating the usage of the terminology involved. 
It is a bit odd to call terminological quibbles ‘paradoxa’. But let 
us probe a bit deeper into Mr Wisdom’s assertion that ‘all 
metaphysical problems’ are of this paradoxical kind. 

_ First, let us agree that very frequently arguments (especially in 
metaphysics) are of this paradoxical nature. The other day, I 
attended a debate of Catholic students on the theme: All good 
things in life are free (meaning, cannot be had for money). The 
defendent of the motion argued that the ‘good things in life’ are 
‘enjoyment’. And the enjoyment of, say, twenty cigarettes just 
‘is free’. Obviously, nobody could possibly go into a tobacconist’s 
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shop and ask for ‘the enjoyment of twenty cigarettes’. But, as the 
defendent understood the term ‘good things in life’, he had to 
exclude from enjoyment the very things that do procure enjoyment. 
And as the pleasant things do cost money, but ‘the pleasure’ does 
not cost anything, he gained his point amidst a deeply impressed 
audience. 

Again, Kant had other than merely ‘paradoxical’ grounds for 
his distinction between ‘seems’ and ‘is’. And he ‘defined’ that 
knowledge is about what ‘seems’. And that all that was, per 
definitionem, ‘real’ which was such that nobody could have all 
the reasons for saying that is is so. The number of sense-percepts 
I or you can have of, say, this match-box before me, is infinite. 
It is like a ‘Kantian idea’, and therefore it ‘seems’. 

Are all metaphysical problems of this kind? —I am sure that 
they are not. But I should wish to admit freely that all those 
arguments which we have investigated hitherto must be taken into 
account whenever we wish to clarify truly metaphysical issues. 

In the last two sections I am going to consider the questions 
of the existence of the human soul and of God. 


DE ANIMA 


When we once more look at Mr Wisdom’s two examples, we 
might find further useful information. 

Remember the dispute over human beings being good or otherwise. 
The argument of Michael was about matters of fact. There just 
has not been (in his opinion) any instance of a good human being. 
His argument is ‘empirical’ and his ultimate denial is of the form: 
There does not exist a good human being. 

Stephen’s argument is an argument over properties. He contends 
that ‘being human’ implies ’not being good’. 

The so-called paradoxon here consists of the fact that the one 
makes a statement about something that has or has not the disputed 
property, whilst the other argues the incompatibility of two properties 
which is asserted on logical grounds (to wit ‘good’ as inevitably 
coupled with ‘not-good’, i.e. bad). 

There does not seem much ground for calling this decrepancy 2 
‘paradox’. 
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In the example of the game of chess, we are confronted with a 
situation of arbitrariness of definition. Strictly speaking, chess is 
a game based on a system of formation and transformation rules. 
If one or other formation rule in this ‘calculus’ is arbitrarily changed, 
a new calculus is created. It is a mere matter of convenience and 
convention which name is chosen for the changed calculus. There 
is really nothing ‘to argue about’. All that is at stake, is terminological 
agreement. 

_ Are they metaphysical questions of this kind?— Are they 
concerned with purely terminological squabbles, or, as in the other 
example, due to a misunderstanding as to whether we argue about 
instances or, rather about properties? 

If we consider ‘metaphysical questions’, they concern the existence 
or, at least, reasonable assumption of the existence of something 
which is not considered to be verifiable, i.e. cannot occur in sensory 
experience. 

So men have assumed or are convinced of the existence of God, 
or of the human soul, or of the immortality of the soul, of a life 
hereafter and so forth. 

There is, no doubt, a Wisdomian ‘paradox’ lurking in the back- 
ground of such metaphysical questions. For, it might be said from 
the start: what do you mean by ‘existence’ of something that, 
admittedly, cannot occur as a verifiable sense-experience. The 
logical positivist would deny the applicability of the term ‘existence’ 
to something which cannot (logically and intrinsically) be verified. 

We seem to have two ways of argument open to us. First, we 
could (and shall) take the line that the positivists themselves do, 
apply the term ‘exists’ to non-verifiables. In that case they could 
not blame us for doing the same as they do. Or we could argue that, 
although not-verifiable, certain entities still ‘are’ and introduce 
a new term denoting the ‘existence’ of the non-verifiables. 

It will be inevitable to cover some ground so often covered by 
sthers. We could ask: what, for instance, about the other side of 
he moon, never yet perceived by any human eye? — Do we make 
1 ‘metaphysical statement’ when we assert the existence of that 
yart of the moon hidden from our sight? — The positivist would 
eply that, although the hidden side of the moon has not been 
verified’, it is a very reasonable assumption that it exists (e.g. it 
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may be inferred from the gravitational force of the moon, from 
analogy with the shape of other celestial bodies etc.). In other words. 
the backside of the moon is verifiable, if not verified. What, we 
could retort, do you mean exactly by ‘verifiable’? — The reply 
would be that, given the necessary equipment for travel in outer 
space, we could verify the hidden side of the moon. But we, in 
turn, might be quite within our rights, if we argued that the 
statement, that something or other might be verifiable, is not itself 
verifiable. 

The very stumbling block of scientific positivism, however, 
proved to be the much debated science of Psychology. According 
to its name, it is the Science of the ‘psyche’ or ‘anima’ or soul. 

It is plain that the concept of ‘soul’ is beset with ‘metaphysical’ 
difficulties. From the viewpoint of empiricism and its concept of 
‘fact’ and ‘existence’, the soul ought not to have any place in a 
proper science. For, what we do in fact scientifically observe, is 
the visible or audible or tangible behaviour of a human being or 
any other living creature. Indeed, I have no means of ‘verifying’ 
the goings-on in another person’s acts of thought or awareness or 
perception. These ‘data’ remain the person’s completely ‘private’ 
experiences. Here, the conundrum of ‘private data’ arises. 

And it has also been realized, that we do not really face the issue, 
if we replace the term ‘soul’ by any other of its designations, like 
‘consciousness’, ‘awareness’ and so forth. I cannot ‘know’ what 
you experience when you see, say ‘red’ or distinguish ‘seeing red’ 
from ‘seeing green’. What I can know is that if you are given two 
surfaces called ‘green’ and ‘red’, that you are able (or not, if you 
are colour-blind) to differentiate between two colour-percepts. 
You ‘react differentially’ to those ‘stimuli’ by means of the behaviour, 
the ‘overt behaviour’ in your ‘response’. 

If we confine ourselves to the mere observation, description and 
systematization of a person’s ‘behaviour’ in terms of ‘stimulus’, 
‘response’, and ‘differential reaction’, we get rid of all those pre- 
scientific and metaphysical terms like ‘soul’, ‘awareness’ and similar 
‘occult qualities’ and arrive at a Science of Psychology without 
a ‘psyche’. Its name is Behaviourism. Can it be said that this most 
radical attempt at the elimination of the ‘metaphysical subject’ 
has succeeded? —I am inclined to say that it has failed. And ] 
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shall proceed to show that it has failed by using purely scientific, 
and ‘positivist’ arguments. 

Whatever ‘stimulates’ the human brain, must have happened in 
time before it actually does the stimulating. The red surface, the 
tree in front of my window, the friend with whom I converse, must 
all have been there, before their being there has reached my 
ae in order to stimulate it. And however small the time 
might be which is required to let light-rays travel from the tree to 
my receptor-organs, some time is required. The ‘event’ must have 
ccurred when my “differential reaction’, my ‘perception of it’ 
atches up with the stimulating event. Or, to borrow a term from 
he relativity theory, the ‘stimulus’ is in ‘space interval’ to some- 
ody’s ‘response’. What about future events? If I am, say, motivated 
o work hard in order to pass an examination at some future date, 
t is perfectly correct to say that the event of ‘having passed an 
xamination’ has not taken place. But the wish to have passed 
is examination must have taken place. The anticipatory nature 
f envisaging, or being stimulated by future events, therefore, does 
ot invalidate our argument. The anticipation of an event, as if 
it had already happened and the realization that, in fact, it has 
ot happened, both have happened when ‘I’ react to them. 
Introspectively, I realize that the ‘Now’ cannot be grasped even 

by myself: for, as soon as it is grasped, it has gone, is past. Yet, 
I were at no time ‘present’, I could have neither past nor 
uture. 
This ‘present’ is ‘inferred’, if you like, but not to be denied. 
an this presence of any being, or individual or object ever be 
verified’? Can it possibly occur in any ‘existential proposition’ as 
n argument to such a proposition ? The answer is clearly ‘no’. 
hatever occurs as the ‘existential constituent’ of a proposition 
as been: it cannot be said that it is, nor can it be said that it will 
e. Hence, we should have to conclude that, in positivist terms, 
he present does not exist, although nothing would exist were it 
ot now present. Or, I am co-present only to myself. Whatsoever 
Ise ‘exists’, has existed and may not exist ‘now’. Whilst ‘I, just 
ow’ do not exist for anybody but myself. Shall I have to infer 
hat, since the present cannot occur as ‘an argument’ to a 
ropositional function, I have existed but do not exist? 
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And is it not also obvious that if I and you and anybody and 
anything did not exist ‘just now’, co-present only to himself, or tc 
itself, there would be, indeed, nothing, not only nothing that 
we could talk about, but also nobody who could talk about 
‘nothing’? 

And this ‘present’ can, admittedly, not occur in any ‘Physics’. 
Yet, its existence cannot be denied by any Physics either. It is this 
‘present’, this Nunc stans, yet ‘moving’, which shows clearly the 
truly metaphysical nature not only of ‘myself’, but of any existing 
individual. 

It is, in this sense, also ‘physically’ true that, as Wittgenstein 
admitted, the world is ‘my world’, and that it is through this that 
the ‘metaphysical subject’ enters into the philosophical discussion. 

Any response to any stimulus, any differential reaction to either 
external stimuli or to itself (I perceive that I perceive, for instance) 
always presupposes the self-present, and to itself co-present reactor. 
And since any thing is only co-present to itself, and since the present 
cannot occur as existential argument in any ‘meaningful’ proposition, 
the world as the sum total of what is the case, eludes the final 
grasp of science in its mystical gap of ‘Just now’. 

Assume, that it were true, as it has been stated, that nothing 
occurs in a living creature that would not also occur (separately) 
in the non-organic universe. This would make the mystery greater, 
not less. It would show that what we call ‘materia’ is potentially 
imbued with the gift of the realization, or, at least, with the gif 
of inferring the present, the nunc stans. 

This gift of the realization of a Self as present-to-itself is the 
metaphysical Subject, the soul which, according to positivists, 
does not ‘exist’, and without the existence of which no positivist 
could ever possibly make his strange assertion. 


DE DEO 


Not how the universe is, but that it is, is the Mystical. This seem: 
to me the most important sentence which Wittgenstein ever wrote 

Presumably, by the expression ‘the Mystical’, he wishes to asser 
that the existence of the universe cannot be scientifically accountec 
for. 
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| I should be the last to deny that attempts at proving the existence 
of a Creator would but gain by the application of a Wisdomian 
analysis in order to avoid ‘paradoxa’. 
- It has been argued that ‘there must be a first cause’. It is true 
that the history of-human thought is strewn with the corpses of 
the postulate: ‘There must be.. .’. 
_ Since, empiricially, we cannot know (and since it might even be 
rgued that a ‘cause’ is nothing empirical, but only ‘human 
superstition’) and since logico-mathematically there are series of 
umbers that have no first term, to wit all rational fractions smaller 
han the square-root of 2, we might well refute the causality 
rgument. 

If it has been agreed that ‘cause’ refers to relationship ‘inter res’, 
cause’ would not be applicable to a relationship between ‘res’ 
nd their ‘creator’, i.e. a relationship between ‘res’ and a Non-res. 

But to assert that, since there is no ‘scientific’ reply possible to 
he question: ‘Why is it that there is a universe’, therefore ‘so must 
ot bé asked’, seems to me quite unwarranted. Nobody who believes 
in God, would ever dream of arguing his belief on the grounds of 
verifiability’. Every believer in him knows God as invisible, as a 
spirit’. No believer expects that he might, after a long discussion, 
be handed a telescope and urged to look through it to ‘see God’ 
in the night sky. 

The believer accepts the being or existence of something that 
annot be perceptibly verified just as he is intrinsically aware of 
is being just here-and-now. Like Descartes, he seeks, after he has 
oubted everything, for somebody or something that is as the 
eason for the fact that something has been and will be. The 
indubitable co-presence to himself without which he could not 
ven doubt, gives him the inescapable argument for his assertion 
hat, just as he is, so everything else is. For if everything else were 
ot, then he, the doubter, would be the universe’s only existing 
eing, God himself. 

In other words, the conclusion is inevitable that the universe is: 
its co-presence is required for its past and future. Since I am not 
he universe’s co-presence, without which it would neither have been, 
or be nor ‘become’, he infers God, as, before, he has inferred 
imself. The belief in God is as reasonable as my belief in my own 
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existence ‘just now’. The omni-presence of the universe which is: 
presupposed for its being at all, having been and going to be, i.e. 
its history, its ‘evolution’, its ‘becoming’ or ‘Werden’ is one aspect! 
of God. 

It is also obvious that God cannot be identical with the Universe. 
He is not the sum total of hydrogen-atoms and their derivates: 
(Helium, etc.). For we should then have to start our argument 
all over again and ask: why is it that there are hydrogen-atoms 
at all? 

The co-presence of the Creator is the one aspect that we can just 
infer and just grasp. 

It might be added that any scientific assumption of ‘continuous 
creation’ would show the Existence of Something behind and beyond 
the most elementary form of ‘existence’, to wit hydrogen. Indeed, 
the assumption of continuous creation is at variance, too, with 
the law of the constancy of energy. This law, freely acknowledged 
by scientists, is but the ‘positivist’ formula for the identity of God 
and Universe, is ‘scientific’ Pantheism (and Spinozism). And thus 
it is clearly ‘metaphysical’, too. 

Summing up, I state: the belief in God is completely rational. 
The attempt at the elimination of Metaphysics is a failure. Without 
the acknowledgement of an ‘existing’ before, what so existed can 
become an ‘argument’ to a positivist existential proposition, we 
should annihilate the rational assumption of the Existence of 
anything and everything. This rational assumption cannot possibly 
be ‘scientific’ in the narrow sense of our positivists. They have not 
explained why metaphysics and, lastly, a belief in God can be 
dispensed with. They have only managed to ‘explain away’. 

I have deliberately refrained from using arguments from Ethics 
and Aesthetics. They, too, have been condemned as ‘meaningless’, 
as something we cannot talk about. Neo-positivism is, in fact, 
Neo-nihilism and significantly belongs to the era of nihilistic 
creeds. 

There is, again, a “Wisdomian paradox’ involved. If we so define 
‘science’, that whatever is stated about something that cannot 
occur in an ‘existential’ proposition is ‘meaningless’ and if ‘exists’ 
is equated with ‘sensibly perceived’, then, indeed, a metaphysical 
philosophy is ‘meaningless’ and “GOD’ means just ‘nothing’. 
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Since ‘reality’ is given (‘exists’ in the positivist sense) only as 
always ‘having been’, but not as just co-presently being, the 
positivist looks at his universe like somebody who recollects some- 
thing that at no time ever was. The result seems unexpected, and 
yet was to be expected all along. The positivist antithesis to solipsism 
turns out to be a solipsism of the universe without the ‘Solus ipse’ 
of the knower, solipsism without a solus-ipse, without a metaphysical, 
subject, a human soul. 

_ The character of this essay had to exclude any possible reference 
to revelation, religious experiences, or to a theodicy in its reference 
to the existence of evil. 

If we remove our scientific blinkers, if we dare face the issue of 
the existence of the Just-now of our own being-so, then we cannot 
escape the belief and, indeed, the knowledge, of an ontic ‘cause’ 
beyond, him, without whom nothing ever was, is, or will be: GOD. 
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OU-BOUM AND VERBUM 


oy, 
DENNIS HICKLEY 


an author who starts from the typical agnostic and humanistic, 

position of the early twentieth century intellectuals, penetrates, 
more deeply into the implications of this viewpoint and in A Passage 
to India foreshadows something of the negation and despair of 
those same circles to-day. He thus becomes a mircrocosm of the 
tendencies of a whole epoch. 

The first novels, tolerant and witty, are already written with 
Forster’s flair for making profound statements in an apparently 
flippant manner . . . Because of these flippancies many people 
have not considered Forster to be a really ‘serious’ writer, and 
speak of his ‘refusal to be great’, almost as if his novels were nothing 
more than comedies of manners in the style of Jane Austen, or 
Mrs Gaskell, but dealing with upper middle class life at the 
beginning of this century. They are sometimes said to ‘date’, or 
to be ‘period pieces’. In a certain sense they are period pieces. 
Characters like Mrs Moore are probably becoming rarer, and the 
Turtons and other members of the Indian Civil Service are certainly 
museum pieces, though rather tedious people like Adela Quested 
are more and more with us, and increase with the growth of the 
outer suburbs and modern education. The principal characters of 
A Passage to India are still the same sort of people as we encounter 
in Howards End, or A Room with a View, but as the story advances 
they move into a strange and terrifying world, and so do we. There 
is a continuous development in Forster’s novels, and the early 
ones are only the start of a journey that is to end in the horror of 
the Marabar caves. 

It is in the fourth novel, Howard’s End, that the goblins suddenly 
appear. In a remarkable passage the author describes the reactions 
of one of the principal characters to a concert performance of 


T= writings of E. M. Forster make an interesting study of! 
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Beethoven’s fifth symphony, ‘surely the most sublime noise that 
has ever penetrated into the ear of man’. 

The imaginative lady of the story sees the opening of the slow 
movement as of goblins walking quietly over the universe from 
end to end. “They: merely observed in passing that there was no 
such thing as splendour or heroism in the world . . . Panic and 
emptiness! Panic and emptiness! The goblins were right.’ True, 
after a roll of drums, gods and heroes appeared and made a positive 
affirmation worthy of Belloc, but the goblins returned and the 
listener felt that in doing this Beethoven had made a true statement 
about life. He could be trusted, since he had dared to suggest that 
the gods and heroes only ‘boil over and waste to steam and froth’ 
and the goblins had been there all the time, waiting to return. 
Forster does the same thing as Beethoven. He blows the goblins 
away and when they make their expected re-appearance, the scene 
is no longer the Queen’s Hall but a town in central India. 

India seems to have caught Forster unarmed and unprepared. 
To Mrs Moore on her arrival in India, ‘the water flowing through 
the mosque-tank, or the Ganges, or the moon, caught in the shawl 
of the night with all the other stars’ suggested to her that India 
was ‘a beautiful goal and an easy one. To be one with the universe! 
So dignified and simple . . . and while she was pottering about, 
the Marabar struck its gong.’ 

The old English lady had gone on an expedition to the Marabar 
caves, which were renowned locally. As it turned out there was 
nothing really worth seeing in them, but there was a peculiar echo, 
a sound like “boum’, or ‘ou-boum’. Every sound uttered in the 
cave produced precisely the same noise. The local inhabitants seemed 
to attach no special importance to this phenomenon, but to Mrs 
Moore, 

‘it had managed to murmur, “Pathos, piety, courage — they 

exist, but are identical, and so is filth. Everything exists, nothing 

has value”. If one had spoken vileness in that place, or quoted 
lofty poetry, the comment would have been the same — 

‘“‘ou-boum” . . . suddenly, at the edge of her mind, Religion 

appeared, poor little talkative Christianity, and she knew that 

all its divine words from, ‘Let there be Light” to “It is finished” 


999 


only amounted to “boum”’. 
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Forster is not content to leave this incident as a sort of suggestion... 
It stands, of course, at the very core of the book. He will not drawi 
back now, or spare us, and the goblins are out with a vengeance. 

‘She had come to that state where the horror of the universe: 
and its smallness are both visible at the same time — the twilightt 

of the double vision in which so many elderly people are involved. . 

If this world is not to our taste, well, at all events there is Heaven, , 

Hell, Annihilation — one or other of those large things, that huge: 

scenic background of stars, fires, blue or black air. All heroic 

endeavour, and all that is known as art, assumes that there is such: 

a background, just as all practical endeavour, when the world is: 

to our taste, assumes that the world is all. But in the twilight of 

the double vision, a spiritual muddledom is set up for which no 
high-sounding words can be found; we can neither act, nor refrain 
from action, we can neither ignore nor respect Infinity.’ 

But double vision can give depth to what is seen if it is properly 
focused, and then you have — vision. If it is still all out of focus 
the two halves remain not merely separate, but essentially 
meaningless, and you have — nightmare. Is the Marabar echo a 
vision, or a nightmare? 

Mrs Moore, or Forster, treats the experience as a nightmare, 
and the old lady succumbs beneath it. Her friend, Adela Quested, 
is in great trouble, but, although she is the only person who can 
do so, she refuses to help her, and remains indifferent to the whole 
crisis that is developing round her. She is aloof and withdrawn, 
uninterested. The Marabar has struck its gong and she remains 
paralysed by the revelation of the double vision. 

“What had spoken to her in that scoured-out cavity of the granite? 
What dwelt in the first of the caves? Something very old and very 
small. Before time, it was before space also. Something snub-nosed, 
incapable of generosity — the undying worm itself. Since hearing 
its voice, she had not entertained one large thought, she was actually 
envious of Adela. All this fuss over a frightened girl! Nothing had 
happened, “‘and if it had” she found herself thinking with the cynicism 
of a withered priestess, ‘‘if it had, there are worse evils than love’’. 
The unspeakable attempt presented itself to her as love: in a cave, 
in a church — Boum, it amounts to the same. Visions are supposed 
to entail profundity, but — wait till you get one, dear reader! 
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The abyss also may be petty, the serpent of eternity made of maggots; 
her constant thought was: “Less attention should be paid to my future 
daughter-in-law and more to me, there is no sorrow like my sorrow”.’ 
The word ‘vision’ is very revealing. Like the words ‘dream’ 
the unseen’ ‘eternity’, it occurs often in the book. The supernatural 
haunts its pages as surely as the echo haunted Mrs Moore and 
Miss Quested; from the mysterious animal that nearly wrecked 
the Nawab Bahadur’s car to the mysterious elevation of Mrs Moore 
after her death into a sort of Hindu deity ‘Esmiss Esmoor’, in which 
puise she appears to intervene in the affairs of her mortal friends 
in answer to mass imprecations. Mysterious forces are brought 
into play in this latest of Forster’s novels, which are only hinted 
at in the earlier works. There are references to this sort of thing 
in connection with characters in the story other than Mrs Moore. 
Adela Quested has a ‘vision’ during the trial of Dr Aziz. Like a 
stone dropped into a pool, the echo sends out rings which reach 
even the most unlikely characters, and even Fielding, the most 
enliglitened’ character in the story, is not altogether spared. 
The portrait of this man reveals a number of the humanistic 
virtues, but there is a hint, indeed a feeling of uneasiness, about 
vertain inadequacies. 

‘After forty years experience, he had learned to manage his 

life and make the best of it on advanced European lines, had 
developed his personality, explored his limitations, controlled 
his passions — and he had done it all without becoming pedantic 
or worldly. A creditable achievement, but as the moment passed, 
he felt he ought to have been working at something else the 
whole time —he didn’t know at what, never would know, 
never could know, and that was why he felt sad.’ 
This thought comes to him while looking at the Marabar hills 
om his verandah. He had not been in the cave, nor heard the 
ho, but ‘This reflection about an echo lay at the verge of Fielding’s 
ind. He could never develop it. It belonged to the universe that 
e had missed or rejected. And the mosque missed it too. Like 
imself, those shallow arches provided but a limited asylum. “There 
no God, but God” doesn’t carry us far through the complexities 
matter and spirit; it is only a game with words, really, a religious 
n, not a religious truth.’ 
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What, then, do we surmise, is Forster’s attitude to religion, and 
especially to Christianity? The question seems worth asking, since 
we have almost given up being surprised that, for some reason, 
such people do not acknowledge Christianity, or, more often, 
completely misunderstand it. Forster, in fact, goes a stage further. 
He begins by ignoring it. In India it looks as if he first became 
aware of it, because of its absence. It is then dismissed. However, 
he sometimes takes refuge in the idea that we can attain to some 
sort of ‘immortality’ by continuing to exist as memories in other 
peoples’ minds. Fielding, for instance, felt that ‘we exist, not in 
ourselves, but in terms of each others’ minds’. For Dr Aziz, his 
dead wife and Mrs Moore achieve an after life in his memory, 
which the passage of time evidently dims, so that even in this kind 
of after-existence they are eventually doomed. There are suggestions 
too, of reincarnation, or ‘immortality’ in offspring. Ralph Moore 
‘carries on’ his mother, and at the end of The Longest Journey 
a similar idea is suggested. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Forster was fascinated by 
Indian religions, and here he again foreshadows more recent 
developments. Although many of the forms under which it has 
appeared in the west are nothing more than a sort of curried 
rationalism, Indian religion has a very real appeal for modern 
European man, and Forster’s writing gives us one or two clues as 
to why this should be so. It arises, in part, from something we have 
been deprived of in the west, at any rate since the opening of the 
industrial area, but which has been retained by the non-Christian 
religions of the East, not because they hold any truths in themselves 
which are outside the Christian revelation, but because there still 
exists in those parts (no doubt stronger at the time Forster wrote) 
a religious type of society. I mean lack of self-consciousness about 
religion. It is this that fascinates the westerner, starved of religious 
experience, and turns his thoughts wistfully, towards the spontaneous 
joy of an Indian festival. To be one with the universe, so 
dignified! so simple! In The Hill of Devi he writes, ‘Indians are 
so easy and communicative on this subject (religion), whereas 
English people are mostly offended when it is introduced’. Certainly 
it is a tragic truth that for so many people God, like poetry, has 
become an embarrassing subject. 
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As well as being self-conscious, Christianity seems to have 
impressed itself upon Forster as being something which effects 
only the most superficial layers of the personality. It is ‘poor, 
little, talkative Christianity’, a most telling phrase. It is not too 
difficult to put forward reasons as to why this has come about. 
On the one hand, since religion with us has become an activity 
apart, as it were, there is much self-consciousness about it. On 
the other hand it has, especially in the older industrial countries, 
become identified with an external propriety, and tied to a sense of 
behaviour which is purely European. It is true that Catholics are 
not so much open to this sort of criticism, but Forster’s acquaintance 
with the Church appears to be slight. There are only a very few 
references to it in his works, and they are not significant, except 
of a certain bewilderment. Yet it remains to be asked whether 
there is so much difference between an Indian festival and one in 
Naples or Seville. An Indian festival captures the poet and the 
religious man in him, a Latin one does not. Is it simply a case of 
the traction of the unfamiliar? The unfamiliar certainly does 
attract, and many moderns are drawn to eastern religions by a 
sense of tedium. This is, of course, regrettable and perhaps even 
absurd, but we cannot overlook the fact that religious truths heard 
over and over again in an environment that is not really religious, 
not only ultimately lose their meaning for the listener, but may 
never catch his attention in the first place. The words are there. 
They are heard and repeated parrot-fashion, but where there is no 
atmosphere of divine mystery, of divine joy and love, tedium is 
preduced and they become poor, little and talkative. 

Especially new to this Englishman in his first contact with 
Hinduism must have been the sight of religion as an outburst of 
mystery, joy and love. The last section of A Passage to India, brings 
Hinduism much closer with a long description of the festival of 
Gokul Ashtami, the birth of Krishna. 

‘When the villagers broke cordon for a glimpse of the silver 
image, a most beautiful and radiant expression came into their 
faces, a beauty in which there was nothing personal, for it caused 
them all to resemble one another during the moment of its 
indwelling, and only when it was withdrawn did they revert to 
individual clods . . . Down in the sacred corridors, joy had 
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seethed to jollity. It was their duty to play games to amuse the 

newly-born God . . . There is fun in heaven. God can play 

practical jokes upon Himself, draw chairs away from beneath 

His own posteriors, set His own turbans on fire, and steal His 

own petticoats when He bathes.’ 

In The Hill of Devi Forster, describing a similar ceremony, 
writes; ‘When the festival was over one was left with something 
inexplicable, which grows a little with the passage of the years. 
One was left, too, aware of a gap in Christianity: the canonical 
gospels do not record that Christ laughed or played. Can a man 
be perfect if he never laughs or plays? Krishna’s jokes may be 
vapid, but they bridge a gap.’ 

A Catholic will immediately reply that, of course, this is not 
so, and that there is no gap ; but how does it happen that so many 
people who do not profess Christianity (Forster is no exception 
in this) think that there is? Not all the blame should be made to 
fall on the Reformation, which threatens to become a stock answer 
to all objections of this sort. 

There are two chapters in A Passage to India which are 
complimentary. The first — surely a great piece of writing if ever 
there was one — takes as the unpromising material of its theme 
the geological structure of the Marabar Hills, and describes the 
nature of the caves. The atmosphere of primaeval mystery is 
wonderfully conveyed. 

‘There is something unspeakable in these outposts. They are 
are like nothing else in the world, and a glimpse of them makes 
the breath catch. They rise abruptly, insanely, without the 
proportion that is kept by the wildest hills elsewhere, they bear 
no relation to anything dreamt or seen. To call them ‘“‘uncanny” 
suggests ghosts, and they are older than all spirit.’ 

In describing the caves he mentions that some are approached 
by a man-made passageway, and presumably there are others 
never entered by man. One of these latter caves is described, ‘a 
bubble-shaped cave that has neither ceiling nor floor, and mirrors 
its own darkness in every direction infinitely’. Primaeval chaos, 
primaeval darkness, formlessness, mystery, muddle (the terms for 


Forster are synonymous); here he strikes the bed-rock of what 
‘India’ meant to him. 
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By contrast, the section of the story entitled ‘Caves’, which 
begins with this chapter, ends on a very different note. Fielding, 
on his way home from India, lands in Venice. 

‘He had forgotten the beauty of form among idol temples and 
lumpy hills; indeed, without form, how can there be beauty?.. 
something more precious than mosaics or marbles was offered to 
him now: the harmony between the works of man and the earth 
that upholds them, the civilization that has escaped muddle, the 
spirit in a reasonable form, with flesh and blood subsisting.’ 

A cave that mirrors its own darkness in every direction infinitely; 
the spirit in a reasonable form with flesh and blood subsisting; 
between these two apparent extremes Forster remains poised 
unable to connect. 

The answer lies in bringing into focus the spiritual muddledom 
of the double vision, in the realization of the transcendence and 
immanence of God. Yet the vision of the Marabar cave — for it 
is a vision and not a nightmare — overwhelmed those who glimpsed 
it witly the transcendence of God, because they had not understood 

is immanence. Mrs Moore felt that she could no longer ignore’ 
nfinity after hearing that voice, yet she could not respect it because 
he could not relate it to herself, or to her world, the world of poor, 
ittle, talkative Christianity. 

The English characters in the story are divided into two classes 
y their reaction to the echo, or its implications. The more sensitive 
hey are the more they are upset by it. One might say that it affects 
nly those who have some religious development in their make-up, 
owever heavily overlaid. Mrs Moore, Adela Quested, Fielding 
re affected. Not so the other officials, and certainly not Adela’s 
ancé, Ronny Heaslop : 

‘What does happen to one’s mother when she dies? Presumably 
she goes to heaven, anyway, she clears out. Ronny’s religion was 
of the sterilized Public School brand, which never goes bad, 
even in the tropics. Whenever he entered, mosque, cave, or 
temple, he retained the spiritual outlook of the Fifth Form, 
and condemned as ‘“‘weakening” any attempt to understand them.’ 
Miss Quested reacted differently. There is great irony in these words: 

‘Adela, after years of intellectualism, had resumed her morning 
kneel to Christianity. There seemed no harm in it, it was the 
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shortest and easiest cut to the unseen, and she could tack her 

troubles onto it.’ 

Her religion was a religion of ‘comfort’: so, after all, was Mrs 
Moore’s, and Ronny’s and the rest of the English people in the 
story. There is not much difference, or only one of degree, between 
Mrs Moore’s poor little talkative Christianity and Ronny’s public 
school brand. It is, one suspects, the only type of Christianity that 
Forster has ever been in close contact with. Forster, the humanist 
and Fielding, the humanist, reject it, but the religious element in 
human nature has an odd habit of breaking out in unexpected 
places and on queer occasions. Forster, the religious man, Mrs 
Moore, the religious woman, hear the echo. The walls of the religion 
of comfort come crumbling down, cracks appear in the drawing- 
room floor and they stand horrified on the edge of the abyss. 
The suburban Jehovahs, the church bazaars, the vicarage tea 
parties, the aphorisms of middle class humanists, the earnest 
endeavours, the search for knowledge, the appreciation of art, are 
all swept away. Vision or nightmare? For the characters in the 
story it was, of course, the supreme nightmare. They were not 
to know that they had had their first religious experience, nor 
could they guess, unprepared as they were, that the ‘echo’ which 
had sounded to them like ‘ou-boum’ had, perhaps, uttered the 
words, ‘I am’. 
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E cannot love what we do not know. We are aware, 
however, that the increasing range of things ‘heard of’ 
to-day has its counterpart in a decreasing range of things 
own. We are aware also that this state of affairs has come at a 
ime when the ‘values’ by which we live are changing rapidly. 
e look for certainty, uniqueness and expansion, and find them 
nm a mounting collection of names and figures. Though we hear 
bout, know of more and more things, the mind is not satisfied. 
ecause of this, we find it has recoiled upon itself and is, generally 
peakmg, less interested in the cause or end of a piece of work 
han in the process of its making. Paul Valéry writes in his essay 
n Poetry and Abstract Thought: ‘I am inclined, personally, to 
ay much more attention to the formulation and composition of 
a work of art than to the work itself, and it is my habit, which 
mounts to a mania, to appreciate such works only in terms of 
he activity that produces them’. It is through the operation of 
he poet, the man transformed, that Valéry comes to speak of 
oetry rather than through the poems which have been written. 
As I see it’, he continues, with a change of subject, ‘the most 
enuine philosophy resides not so much in what we think about, 
s in the very act and handling of thought.’? We have to think 
ur way into the process of thought, which is a movement towards 
deeper knowledge of ourselves and then of everything that comes 
ithin our mental scope. 

This is a modern attitude, and it represents a return to knowing 
hrough knowing ‘how’. And, since the object of one’s knowledge 
this instance is one’s own productive self, or someone else’s, 
here is a way through to a central position in relation to the 


Essays on Language and Literature. Allan Wingate, p. 93- 
Ibid., p. 105. 
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specialized literary approaches — Valéry calls them ‘measuring 
devices’. The way ‘illuminates’? the poet and then his poetry 
Meanwhile, the whole is held together by the iron law of literature 
that — ‘what is of value to one person only, is devoid of value’ 
And it is strengthened by the inherent faith of every artist that 
he thinks even if he may not have the gift of eternal life himself 
he will continue to live through his own enduring work. 

We can say of each new approach to the problems of living anc 
working that it is an attempt to discover a new indefinable starting 
point, a something one can take for granted, out of which one’s 
work may grow. And since the artist, if he is to bring forth live 
works must himself be ‘alive’, we can say broadly that his 
‘indefinable’ is simply the notion of ‘life—-not nowadays 
evolutionary life, nor life force, nor a cloying mixture of pantheistic 
life — but life as it is experienced in himself, a sensitive, observant 
human being, with sufficient detachment to make him aware oj 
his apartness in the world, and a developing power to speak of 
what he knows and loves. Though he is eager for new experience. 
he is not blinded by it. The pilot, Antoine de Saint Exupéry, puts 
the situation strongly. ‘I am not talking about living dangerously. 
Such words are meaningless to me. The toreador does not stir me 
to enthusiasm. It is not danger I love. I know what I love. It is life. 

Now this recoil we have spoken of is more than a self-conscious 
attitude for it is concerned with production, and production is 
work for other people. Born of the need for communication between 
men, the word is itself a ‘something’, like a handshake, almost a 
tangible something, given and received. For only in dialogue, the 
developing power to speak of what one knows and loves, can the 
word be actualized. And for this to happen what may be called a 
‘correspondence’ has to take place, a true meeting between man and 
his experience. David Jones penetrates deeply into this when he 
writes of his companions in Part 3 of In Parenthesis. 

‘The liturgy of their going-up assumed a primitive creativeness, 
an apostolic actuality, a correspondence with the object, a flexibility.” 


In common language we speak of preparing the ground before a 
* In the sense in which J. M. Cameron uses the word in ‘Poetry and Philosophy’: I— 
DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring 1952. 


* Wind, Sand and Stars, p. 209 (Heinemann). 
5 Page 28. 
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| 
liscussion. Correspondence between men is, then, a ‘readiness’, 
| graceful openness of heart and mind, in which the word of dialogue 
etween them may germinate. It is the ground of Marcel’s 
intersubjectivity’. We cannot here trace the levels at which these 
De icuene operate, but wish, rather drastically, to note 
at, when freedom and love are withdrawn from community 
iving, the word is, on the human level, dead. Of ‘The White Rabbit’ 
is written —‘He wasn’t really sure whether his new friend was his 
1ew friend or his new enemy; Buchenwald had taught him not to 
Ne surprised by the hatred of those with whom a shared misery 
ught to have bound him in love.’® 
We could not sink lower in human travail than this, and when 
e think of the scene portrayed, we are present with our Lord on 
alvary between the two thieves. The miracle in which all creative 
eings have to share. For here in the very Person of God is the 
romise of renewal-for all human relationships. 
Deus, qui humanae substantiae dignitatem mirabiliter condidisti 
mirgbilius reformasti.. . 
Herein is the offering of ourselves through the simple, good 
ings, wine and water — by implication, all that we are given, 
e¢ and make. Here we ask to be partakers of his divinity even 
he has partaken of our human nature. And, at every Mass we 
tend, we are renewed with him by way of these offerings, and 
ken with him through the drama of His victory over death. 
deed, he is the messenger, yet he who brings the revelation is 
self the revelation. He is the life-bringer, and man, the maker, 
spite of himself, whether he knows it or not, has to follow Him 
presenting his message. He has to find a point from which he 
ill not merely analyse his material, the world, but will love it. 
r only by loving the world will he keep his apartness from 
oming an isolation. The theme of the approach returns, but 
kes the development section further. Emyr Humphreys has 
cently said in a stimulating broadcast —‘To survive the almost 
bearable complexities of his predicament the novelist must 
mehow arrive at a balance within himself. If he wishes to establish 
mmunication on a serious level to-day, he must arrive at a 
sitive attitude to the human situation before he can begin to 


he White Rabbit by Bruce Marshall (Evans), p. 212. 
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say anything worth communicating . . . In our time, the novelist’ 
attitude is more crucial than his manner of expression.’ 

In place of ‘a balance within himself’ Marcel would speak of ar 
‘ingatheredness’, ‘a kind of concentration’, ‘an inner reflection’,' 
which is a necessary prelude to the recognition of the mystery 0! 
being that confronts one. And this is nothing less than an ability 
to recognize ‘life’, and to hear with understanding the utterance 
of the living word. It is a language, the first characteristic of which 
is directness, and its second is that of needing interpretation in 
depth. It is everything from an ingathered attitude, and the difficulty 
of interpreting it is that one has to know, not only what is said, 
but from what point of view it is said. To-day, in every field of 
criticism, it is the desire to bring the word to life by way of 
surrounding references to the personal that has added such complexity, 
and at the same time the possibility of such richness, to the word before 
one. ‘Curious epoch’, writes André Gide, of mid-seventeenth century 
France in his Journal for roth January 1906, ‘in which the art of 
writing is confused with politeness, and manners govern the rind 
above all.’ Here the way through to the work is blocked for us by 
the now dead conventions of society, and the work is seen, to all 
but the specialist inquirer, mainly as an exercise in style. 

To-day we have no ear for the word in isolation from the quality 
of the man who speaks it, or, on another level, of the institution 
for which he speaks. When we write, we are compelled to present @ 
sincere face, and when we fall by the wayside, feel ourselves urgec 
inwardly to justify, explain or admit frankly our failure. In spite ot 
what is written of modern apathy there is a ruthless inward absolutism 
that looks like integrity, but which is a hard unyielding barrier to 
love, and which goes out to meet the heresy of the clear idea. This 
is too big a subject to open up now. It is not a new phenomenon: 
but, in the modern situation, more dangerous than hitherto. We 
have simply to observe that men and women who have no truly 
personal relationship with their world, and who have no ear fos 
the living word, can be swayed by the illusive promise of clarity 
when everything about them seems so complicated. They can be 
conditioned and injected with a point of view. 

‘One of the principal methods of distortion in Communis' 
™ Men Against Humanity (Harvill Press), p. 68. 
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thought’, writes Arthur Koestler in his Autobiography, ‘is what 
one might term “arbitrary polarizations’. An example of an 
rary polarization is the statement: “There are two categories 
of people: (a) The good ones who travel by train, and (b) the bad 
ones who travel by air’’. With a little casuistry it can then be shown 
hat people who travel by sea are good because they don’t fly, and 

b) bad, because they don’t run on rails.’ 

And from this we read on to a condemnation of any closed 
ystems of thought which ‘produces a scholastic, Talmudic, hair- 
plitting brand of cleverness which affords no protection against 
ommitting the crudest imbecilities. People with this mentality are 
ound particularly among the intelligentsia. I like to call them the 
‘clever imbeciles’— an expression which I don’t consider offensive, 
s I was one of them.’® To distinguish, for example, between the 
in and the sinner, and thus to open the way for the wide sweep 
f Christian compassion, would, in this summary, be merely clever. 

In this context, too, the dialogue, spoken without tone, becomes 
he false, dead and cruel voice of contemporary dialectic. Yet it 
s interesting to find that this ‘militant humanist’, Arthur Koestler, 
writes his autobiography guided by the two impulses . . . “The 

hronicler’s Urge’ and the ‘Ecce Homo Motif’. It is, says the 
ublisher’s blurb, ‘an unrivalled study of twentieth century man and 
is dilemma’ . . . where frankness, a kind of aggressive sincerity, 
acked by a determination not to be caught out more than once, 
s the end, and curiosity, in place of wonder and reflection, its 
riving power. It is an extreme case of the writer who has fought 
or his point of view outside the ‘closed systems’ of Communism, 
reudianism, the Church, and who, in arriving at ‘a positive 
ttitude to the human situation’, has driven himself into a position 
rom which he can zot love it. For his defences against what he 
ees to be systems out to get him allow him merely to collect 
ormation, but in spite of his multifarious experiences of life, there is 
0 ‘correspondence’ between life and himself. He cannot know life. 

‘Growing familiarity’, he writes, ‘has the deadly effect of enabling 
ne to predict the other person’s responses; and when that happens, 
e stimulating quality and creative tension of a relationship are 
nished.”!° 


Arrow in the Blue by Hamish Hamilton (Collins), p. 252. 
Ibid., p. 253. 20 T bid. p.217- 
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In this devouring approach to experience ‘uniqueness’ is written 
off as an illusion. There can be no deepening, yet the writer, Arthur 
Koestler in particular, seeks first of all, like Rousseau, to ‘be’ 
himself. 

On the intellectual level he is apparently interested only in 
conclusions. Of Professor Toynbee’s monumental Study of History, 
he writes, ‘According to that eminent historian each vanishing 
civilization leaves a new religion behind it which becomes the 
chrysalis of the next civilization, except in our case — because 
Christianity is the last and ultimate religion. Though Professor 
Toynbee’s system is not strictly a ‘closed’ one, and is immensely 
stimulating when viewed from a sceptical distance, qua system it 
has the fatal quality of setting mountains of facts in motion to 
produce a mouse of a conclusion.’ Yet this, in Koestler’s portrayal, 
is enough to make a Christian exclaim, ‘but what a mouse!’ And 
to return on the many levels of showing to this centre, while reading 
Professor Toynbee’s great work, is to wonder at the ways of truth. 
We can say that Koestler has ‘heard of’, ‘knows about’, this truth, 
but that the rapacious, indrawn movement of his mind makes it 
impossible for him to treat anything as genuinely real outside 
himself. Hence his ‘Ecce Homo’ is his own isolated and unrelated 
collective self, to whom ‘being’ is an illusion, and the word of all 
systems a rigorous simplification. He has, too, looked at the personal 
and seen it wither before him. 

This is Koestler’s dilemma, and the confronting of it is never 
by way of what Eric John has so rightly outlined in the DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW as “The Theology of the Suburbs’, by being ready with the 
handy quotation, for this, he continues, is ‘the betrayal of verbal 
fidelity’, a phrase rich in meaning. It ‘has failed to see that the mark 
of the theology of a great doctor such as Augustine, is its power 
to provide a centre which speculation may set out from and return 
to’.’* On all sides to-day, and most particularly in our attitude to 
love and religion, we are going out and failing to return. Failing 
to use experience as a cause for the deepening of knowledge and 
of love — so that the polarity, of which Koestler writes, is a false 
form of centredness. 


= Arrow in the Blue by Hamish Hamilton (Collins), p. 251. 
*® Christian Experience in the Precarious Margin—DownsIDE REVIEW, Winter 1952 
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The confronting of this is by way of the living word of the Church’s 
teaching, centred in the birth, death and resurrection of her Founder, 
and renewed ‘now’ in us. We have to testify to the world that the 
Church is not a closed system. We have to show that she gives to 
her children life, not-only as a promise to be fulfilled hereafter, but 
an affirmation of life ‘now’. 

‘There must be no mugging up, no “ought to know” or “‘try to 
feel”’; writes David Jones, in his preface to Anathémata, ‘for only 
what is actually loved and known can be seen sub specie aeternitis’ 8 

The process of creation that interested Valéry so much, and the 
need for an ‘inner balance’ are private and singular workings that, 
to the artist, the maker, nursing his recently gained tradition of 
independence, seem not to have any relation with the Church. It 
s for the Christian, who makes his journey among the infinite 
ways of experience, thinking, perhaps, in terms of approaches, 
attitudes, and points of view, to show personally, in living speech, 
hat here in the Church is man’s home, the resting place for his 
nind.”Here is the meeting point of time and eternity, to which all 
ire drawn, taken out of themselves and refreshed in silence. And 
he ‘living issue’ is not only what stimulates, what makes one fear 
he next corner, nor is it only, as in Emyr Humphrey’s most recent 
10vel, the danger of ‘isolated individualism among an alien people’, 
10r is it only, Gilbert Ryle suggested in his first Tarner lecture, 
a piece of country in which no one knows which way to go’. It is 
ill these and more, swept up in the movement of venturing forth 
ind returning, which is seen as a liturgical rhythm and expressed 
vith such a fine sense of actuality by David Jones in Anathémata. 

Ship’s master — 
before him, in the waist and before it 
the darling men. 
Cheerily, cheerily 
With land to leeward 
Known-land, known-shore, home-shore 
home-light. 
Cheerly, cheerly men 
*gin to work the ropes.’° 
_Anathémata by David Jones (Faber and Faber), p. 24. 
Hear and Forgive (Gollancz), p. 238. 
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We are aware of the shocks of the journey, of the cold and of 
violent cruelty. We are aware that these are too much for the isolated 
individual. We know, recalling the history of civilizations, the 
marks of God’s overflowing love towards man. We can gather 
them in our minds and speak the living word: it begins, ‘God so 
loved the world . . . Ecce Homo’. 

We return time and again to the Word made flesh, deepening 
our understanding as we go. We do not always seek him, for we 
know that he is in ourselves, in the Church, in the world and in 
heaven, so far as, with our limited speech and understanding, we 
may speak of God being in anything. Our knowledge of God, of 
Being, is deepened, even as we reflect how his creative and sustaining 
power penetrates the scope of his creation. Within speculative 
thought, the return, by radiating paths, to God, once his Presence 
has been affirmed, is unobstructed. For a Christian to know about 
God is then to know him more deeply. And, in the knowing about, 
he is in search of God — the outward going faculties are at work; 
and, in the deepening of knowledge, he is drawn, in the returning 
movement, home. Such is the rhythm of all love and all study. 
and he who does not know this, or who does not practise it, whether 
he knows it or not, cannot be truly alive. Of St John of the Cross, 
Sister Magdalena del Espiritu Sancto records, ‘This little book 
in which the holy man wrote while in prison, he left in the convent 
of Beas and on various occasions I was commanded to copy it. 
Then someone took it from my cell— who, I never knew. The 
freshness of the words of this book, together with their beauty 
and subtlety, caused me great wonder, and one day I asked him 
if God gave him those words which were so comprehensive and 
so lovely. And he answered —‘Daughter, sometimes God gave 
them to me and at other times J sought them’.1¢ 


1° The Works of St John of the Cross, translated by Alison Peers (Sheed and Ward), 
Vol. III, p. 319. 
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We paused beside the railway line as the sun 

Was leaving fast; small hills on either side, 
Scenery which neither lulled nor struck the eye, 
And the track straight both ways till the light’s end. 
I heard the sound of a train like tribal drums 

Or a frenzied robot dance, as it leapt 

-Towards us licking the air with flame. 

Hurtling pistons revolved and spun cool blood 
Round in a whirlpool wheel of savagery, 

As the driver glared through a mask of soot, 

And the fireman sweated to satisfy 

The fire’s insatiable appetite. 

Now coaches came, huge hands pushed in the face 
Between the hills and us, as far as eye 

Could bore on either side. Wheels upon wheels. 
Suddenly it seemed this train would never end, 
And we clamped for ever upon that spot. 

I caught an eyeflash, sudden blink of hell, 

Of time that without pause keeps marking time : 
For I thought that the wheels swelled to black moons 
Whose hubs were lost in ether, and that we had 
Dwindled inexorably to wing-plucked flies 
Crawling beneath a pyramid upon 

A continent of rock and sand, above whose top 
Desperately we tried to squint—I knew 

If sight could punch a hole beyond this earth 

The wheels would cease. As they hurled towards us 
I sought a password that I had long since lost 

Or long forgotten, name, key to an escape 

Which only could restore us to the light. 

‘God’ I cried. Then the last coach crashed away 
To leave us standing between the hills, 

While the newborn stars came crowding on the night. 


COLIN MONRO 
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Christian Ethics by Dietrich von Hildebrand. Pp. x + 470 (David Mackay) 
$6.00. 


Tuis work, which embodies much of the matured, systematized thought 
of the author of In Defence of Purity is a major contribution to Ethics. 
One of its primary purposes is to show the unalterable character of the 
moral law and the absolute nature of moral values in face of a ‘new 
morality’ which asserts that morality is limited to concrete conditions 
and that the decisions of conscience cannot be commanded by universal 
laws. To find the reply Dr Hildebrand goes to the roots of human action 
and the hierarchy of values which is at the base of St Augustine’s ordo 
amoris and of the whole Christian philosophy. 

A work of philosophical analysis appeals to that which every man finds 
within himself. Perhaps one should here say, every Christian. The approach 
must be rational, but Dr Hildebrand rightly takes into account the love 
of the saints, which is the summit of morality. That love which 
is manifested to our experience is the fruit of supernatural charity, and 
the inner, mysterious relation with sanctifying grace is inaccessible to 
our reason. Yet we can see that these heights of virtues are the fulfilments 
of all natural moral goodness. At the same time, they have an absolutely 
new quality and presuppose the Christian vision of man which derives 
from the sacred humanity of Christ. 

The first part of the book culminates in a statement of the case against 
moral Relativism. The importance of this question has recently been 
emphasized by Pius XII. To summarize what Dr Hildebrand has to say 
may give an indication of his methods of argumentation: Relativists are 
fond of arguing from the diversity of moral judgements found amon 
mankind. But these always presuppose the general notions of nae 
good and evil (Herodotus’s Indians, who were so shocked that the Greeks 
burnt their dead parents and reverently ate their own, agreed with the 
Greeks that parents should be reverenced). And always implied in some 
way is the distinction between merely egotistical interest and the morally 
good. How can those who claim that morality is merely custom account 
for great personalities like Socrates who pierced through the screen laid 
over morality by custom? Again, it is precisely because objective moral 
truth really exists that collective erroneous beliefs can be seen to be 
relative. Further, the nature of conviction forbids the identification of 
moral truth with what is held by the community, for whether the 
conviction be true or false, it aims at something transcending the belief 
of a community, i.e. at a truth. When moral relativism claims to reduce 
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noral good and evil to a mere superstition explainable by psycho- 
nalysis, it is attempting to reduce two obviously different things to one. 
Moreover, the relativist theory will not bear contact with reality. Its 
xponents themselves forget it, e.g. in their indignation against Hitler’s 
trocities. When — as they often do — they attack what they call ‘moral 
logmatism’ as evil, they admit what they deny; if the attack is made in 
he name of ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy’, they concede that these are 
alues. Indeed, why write books proposing the relativist theory unless 
t is better to know the truth than to err? And those who really prefer a 
vorld without objective truth and value, reveal that there are psychological 
nd moral reasons at the base of their denials. 

Some of the advocates of value-subjectivism will say that the sense of 
noral obligation is merely a coercive feeling. But this is to confuse two 
lifferent concepts. Experience tells us that the beauty of a melody or 
he sublimity of an act of charity are not ‘feelings’ but properties of the 
ject. They are given to us in an entirely different way from typical 
eelings, e.g. a state of irritation. Anyhow, ‘feeling’ is an equivocal term. 
f it means such bodily sensations as pleasure and pain, we know that 
hese have no existence outside of their being experienced. But we also 
now that the moral goodness of another person’s act does not depend 
m ouv being aware of it. However, it may be asserted that moral 
udgements are projections of psychical feelings into the object. Again, 
his is to confuse two quite different things: a judgement of moral value 
‘forgiveness is morally good’) and a feeling caused in me (‘I can’t stand 
ngry people; they frighten me’). Ayer’s recent ‘emotive theory’ that 
alue judgements are an expression of feeling or a command falls into 
he same contradictions. It is because we perceive a value datum on the 
bject side that we make our response, and it is this which produces a 
neaningful, conscious relation to the object. As C. S. Lewis has pointed 
ut, to say ‘this is sublime’ does not mean ‘I have sublime feelings’ and 
he sublime object produces feelings not of sublimity but of veneration. 
ss to the command: it presupposes the value of the object — the 
reciousness of truth is not the same as the command to tell it. In short, 
: is not the value judgement, but this relativism, this artificial attempt 
9 deny obvious data and to make of them anything but what they reveal 
hemselves to be, which should be submitted to psycho-analysis. (Why 
oesn’t someone write a book on it?) But Dr Hildebrand, as has by now 
ecome apparent, is out to analyse human nature as it is, and not explain 
. by something other than itself. 

We should have liked to continue with the later chapters which analyse 
1¢ moral values, but some quotations must suffice. ‘To every good 
ndowed with an authentic value, an adequate response should be given’. 
And therefore’, says St Augustine, ‘I think that the best and briefest 
efinition of virtue is this: It is an order of love’ (p. 241). This presupposes 
dequate knowledge, which is conditioned by integrity of the intellect 
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and by absence of perversion in the will: ‘Truth’, says Augustine again, 
‘delights those who are turned to it by its lights, and those who are turned 
away it punishes by blindness . . . He who knowingly does wrong loses 
the clear knowledge of what is right’. For values, more than anything 
else, are a scandal to our pride and concupiscence. 

It is refreshing for ethics to bathe in this Christian light, and it brings 
out the deficiences of non-Christian moralists, including Aristotle, in 
comparison with an Augustine. Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue as ‘the 
mean’, for example, is just untrue. The virtue of generosity is not half-way 
between the vices of prodigality and avariciousness. An ethical mean 
does not follow from an economic one. The secret lies in St Augustine’s 
distinction between the two fundamental directions given to life: for God 
or for self. Or, in Dr Hildebrand’s terms, it depends on our superactual 
response to the sphere of morally relevant values (p. 360). Again, while 
Aristotle was right in giving contemplation precedence over morality, 
he was wrong in the concept of contemplation implied. It is not the 
exclusive privilege of intellect, but includes such value responses as love, 
joy and adoration — as we learn from a Mary Magdalen. And he was 
wrong, too, in restricting morality to the sphere of actions. Dr Hildebrand 
has magnificent things to say about affective responses (joy, sorrow, 
esteem, contempt, veneration, love) which Aristotle confuses with passions 
and appetites, making them merely objects of self-control. This brings 
an enormous impoverishment of ethics, in contrast to St Augustine’s 
great ‘parum est voluntate, etiam voluptate traheris’ (and to St Thomas’s 
answer, unobserved, we think, by Dr Hildebrand, I-2ae, xxvi, 3 ad 4: 
‘magis autem in Deum homo potest tendere passive quodammodo 
ab ipso Deo attractus quam ad hoc eum propria ratio potest ducere . . . 
et propter hoc divinius est amor quam dilectio’). It is the dignity of these 
affective responses which explains so much in the Gospel, the Liturgy 
and our deepest experiences. “Being affected’ plays a paramount role 
in the development of a personality, in its poisoning and narrowing, or 
its purification, enrichment and liberation. There are spiritual gradations 
in the responses, and of course a fundamental difference between being 
affected by values and by the merely subjectively satisfying. Many affective 
responses presuppose a person, and take their full and most authentic 
character only when directed to a person. Hence the abyss between love 
for an impersonal divinity and for a Personal God. 

Very significant, too, is the analysis of freedom. It was highly inaccurate 
of Aristotle to say that our freedom of choice is restricted to means and 
does not concern the end, since the end of the will is necessarily happiness. 
If a man seeks for justice, he seeks it for its own sake, not for the happiness 
which may result for him. The indistinct awareness that the achievement 
of justice will bring happiness is not the decisive motive. However 
necessarily he seeks happiness, it is not an end to which the bringing about 
of justice is a mere means, as if he were deciding whether he would get 
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nore happiness from earning a larger salary or from retiring. Again, 
t Augustine knew this: ‘For they who are happy, are not therefore 
lappy because they willed to live happily, for that the wicked also willed; 
ut they are happy because they willed to live rightly, which the wicked 
lid not will’ (p. 303). Happiness is an analogous concept, and while man 
s ordered towards happiness and longs for it, authentic happiness is a 
ift bestowed on us when we abandon ourselves to a good possessing 
alue for its own sake. Moreover, our abandonment to the values is far 
nore than the development of our own entelechy. 

Affective responses cannot be freely engendered like willing. They 
re not in the sphere of our immediate power; and here we reach a deep 
roblem of our creaturehood (p. 319). The higher a thing is, the more it 
as the character of a gift. Love is a gift. But we can prepare the ground 
n our soul for being affected by the engendering values, we can freely 
O-operate with the experience when it is granted us, and we can harvest 
ts fruits. Our sanction or disavowal of moral responses involves the 
leepest actualization of our freedom. This is not realized by the morally 
inconscious man who simply follows his affective responses and is 
ood-hearted to a friend and malignant to an enemy. Indeed, there are 
many attitudes to the good. 

The,end of the book deals with the problem of moral evil and its roots 
yf pride and concupiscence, with the centres of morality and immorality, 
ind the forms of co-existence of good and evil in man. It provides some 
of those deep analyses of moral and immoral types which are proper to 
1 great work on ethics. Interesting and wise is the distinction between 
yur approach to the agreeable (which imposes no obligation of conformity) 
ind the response to be given to the ‘gift’ character of agreeable things 
ind to the love which (pre-supposing the values) confers agreeable goods 
yn another. The saint does not merely behave as if he loved his neighbour. 
de has a real interest in him which is a participation of Christ’s love 
or him. That love — which goes with humility and reverence — is not 
milly concerned—as are some austerely ‘religious’ persons — with 
vhat is indispensable for his eternal welfare, but also with everything 
vhich is a source of happiness and legitimate pleasure for him. For 
his attitude flows from charity, ‘the very core and summit of all moral 
soodness, by which God is glorified more than by all else’ (p. 404). 

We hope to have said enough to show the greatness of this work, 
ind its importance for ethics. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


4 Theology of Salvation. A Commentary on Isaiah xl-lv, by U. E. Simon. 
Pp. x + 266 (S.P.C.K.). 

\ PECULIAR interest attaches to these chapters of the Book of Isaiah if, 

is is widely held, our Lord himself pointed to their figure of the Servant 

yf Jahveh as an illustration of his own function. Mr Simon rejects the 

late (towards the end of the Babylonian exile) commonly in this country 
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assigned by scholars to these chapters, and follows Torrey in bringing 
them down to about 400 B.c. The author, he thinks, ‘attacks the narrow 
schools of Judaism and the paganism of the Greek world and invites all, 
Jews and Gentiles, in Palestine and everywhere to accept salvation on a 
transcendental scale’ (p. 16) — I do not quite know what ‘a transcendental 
scale’ means here: presumably it describes a salvation which does not 
perish with the passing age. There is a tendency to rather obscure 
‘magnificence’ in Mr Simon’s literary style. It is a pleasure to find that 
he is very cautious in emending the text and that he sets himself against 
the theory that these chapters are not a literary unity. In particular he 
regards the Servant Songs as integral to the whole work and as composed 
by the author of the whole. As to the genre of the work, he suggests that 
as the Epistle to the Romans is called a ‘letter’ so this writing may be 
called a ‘sermon’. The author is in the tradition of Isaiah of Jerusalem 
and is also much influenced by the work of Jeremiah. 

The commentary is extensive and theological rather than archeological, 
though Mr Simon is well aware of the archeological problems. It should 
be observed that the author writes from a Christian standpoint. It may be 
felt that sometimes he reads more detailed Christian truth into the 
prophecy than sober exegesis could fairly claim to find there (I think, 
for instance of his discovery of the Eucharist in lv, 1); on the other hand 
if —as I think is the case — our Lord deliberately took these chapters as 
(in a special way, perhaps) indicating his own ministry, we can well 
suppose that their contents actually exerted a moulding influence on the 
events and teachings that constitute the Christian gospel proper. 

Perhaps the strongest individual argument for dating the prophecy 
in the closing years of the Babylonian exile is the supposed references to 
Cyrus. I was glad to find that Mr Simon finds Cyrus as intrusive as I do 
myself. One is tempted simply to excise the name as an interpolation. 
But the problem would then arise, by whom and why the interpolations 
were made. Mr Simon, therefore, prefers, tentatively, to suppose that 
‘Cyrus’ is here the ‘type’ of a quasi-messianic agent or instrument of the 
divine will; and that ‘Babylon’ also is a type, as for St Augustine, of the 
forces of unconverted worldliness. 

Mr Simon’s exegesis is nearly always interesting and thought-provoking. 
It is perhaps a pity that his style has caught some of the oracular vagueness 
of the prophet (or is it the fruit of a German upbringing?) and here and 
there one may wonder whether his thought is at fault or only his expression 
of it. Thus (p. 51) we are told that wherever men exist who need and desire 
consolation in the extremity of privation and exile they may be ‘God’s 
people’, ‘with the right to take the place of the historical Hebrews’. If 
the meaning is that all men are potentially members of the Church of 
God, and may become actual members by joining that visible community, 
then we should agree. But as it stands the statement might suggest that 
‘visible union’ is Spiritually irrelevant. Again, following Dostoievsky, 
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niracle, mystery and authority’ are contrasted, as the three great 
smptations, to ‘the freedom of God’ (p. 140); but I cannot think that 
Ar Simon means just what he seems to mean, since miracle and mystery, 
nd the authority of the Word of God, are of the very texture of the 
rophet’s message. Again, I do not feel that Mr Simon’s statements 
bout the relations between nature and the supernatural are always 
eyond criticism: thus (p. 56) we are told that ‘no inference can ever 
e drawn from human experience to a positive knowledge of . . . God’; 
nd on the other hand it is stated (p. 74) that ‘the divine election of 
idividuals is . . . based upon a knowledge of the person’. As regards the 
iter of these statements, I should have thought that the Biblical doctrine 
fas that it is the divine choice that makes a particular person ‘eligible’ 
ust as St Thomas teaches that divine love of creatures is creative of its 
bjects). And as regards the former proposition, it appears to me that, if 
atural experience abuts on nothing more than a purely negative knowledge 
f God, the gulf between nature and the supernatural becomes simply 
nbridgeable. It is perhaps worth mentioning that when Mr Simon 
».2. Pp. 63) speaks of ‘natural religion’ he means paganism, not natural 
1eology as we understand that term. 

These, however, are incidental criticisms and do not affect the great 
nportance of Mr Simon’s claim that the Servant of Jahveh is the heart 
nd centre of the whole work and is a re-interpretation of the already 
‘aditional idea of a personal messiah. If he is correct in his view, then 
is in a messianic figure that the Old Testament’s most searching 
1editations upon the problems of sin and punishment, election and 
iilure, suffering both merited and unmerited, reach their climax, and 
re resolved in the revelation of freely accepted, and therefore atoning, 
icarious suffering as the very means by which the reign and glory of 
rod in the forgiveness and happiness of man are to be brought to actuality 
1 the process of history and in that ‘eternal’ or posthistoric condition 
» which historical process moves forward. And if this is so, then there 
a powerful ‘argument from prophecy’, to the truth of the Christian 
laim, in the consideration that only in the Gospel and the Church has 
uis superb vision or revelation found a historical accomplishment 
orresponding to Israel’s general messianic hope. 


ccording to the Scriptures. The Sub-structure of New Testament Ti heology 
y C. H. Dodd. Pp. 146 (Nisbet). 


HE study of the New Testament during the last quarter of a century and 
ore, at least in England, has been haunted by the ghosts of conjectural 
scuments, among them the Book of Testimonies suggested by Rendel 
arris (1916 and 1920) as lying behind many of the Old Testament 
otations in the New. Whatever the truth of this conjecture, Harris 
ay be said, Dr Dodd thinks, to have initiated the modern study of the 
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New Testament writings’ use of the Old Testament literature; so that 
his two volumes were a contributory factor in that great advance in 
understanding the New Testament documents which has consisted in 
relating them not primarily to the context of Greek classical literature or, 
even, later pagan Hellenism, nor to the remoter religious history of the 
pagan Near East, but to the Israelitish-Jewish tradition in particular. 

Dr Dodd has reached the opinion that there is insufficient evidence 
to support Harris’s conjecture, and the present volume offers an alternative 
hypothesis. This is based on a piece of research of a kind which Dr Dodd 
conducts with peculiar freshness and balance, and which he has made 
familiar to us in his very important little book, The Apostolic Preaching 
and its Developments. The method is ‘to isolate, among the rich variety’ 
of the New Testament writings ‘those elements which are so widely 
common to them that they must be regarded as forming part of a central 
tradition, by which they were all more or less controlled’ (p. 11). It is 
obvious that the validity of results obtained by this method will depend 
to some extent on the correctness of our views about the independence 
of the New Testament authors over against one another (p. 29). But 
Dr Dodd thinks that the influence of one writer on others in the primitive 
Church has in the past been exaggerated. The ‘main current’ of life and 
thought ‘seems to have been carried by oral tradition’ and literary 
dependence is not to be too easily presumed except when definite evidence 
for it can be adduced. This emphasis upon oral tradition probably shows 
that Dr Dodd has himself been influenced by the Formgeschichtliche Schiile. 
and I happen to think that Form Criticism as applied to the Gospels has 
to a large extent been an ignis fatuus. Still, it is obvious that our written 
documents derive from a Church where a vast amount of talking (and 
probably a good deal of writing, e.g. letters) was going on, and doubtless 
topics and themes tended to recur. 

The most important result of the research carried out upon these 
presuppositions is that we seem to discover not simply a number of Ole 
Testament ‘proof-texts’, such as might have been used to compile a book 
of testimonies, but a number of Old Testament passages of some length 
from which one or other of our New Testament documents takes one 01 
another verse or section. Among these passages Dr Dodd’s list includes 
10-34, sections of IT Isaias (especially lii, 13-liii, 12, the most famous o 
the Servant poems), and a number of psalms. ‘The various scriptures 
are acutely interpreted along lines already discernible within the Ol 
Testament canon itself or in pre-Christian Judaism’, and we are facec 
with ‘a piece of genuinely creative thinking’ of which the ultimate autho! 
was, Dr Dodd suggests, Christ himself. I agree with and welcome thi: 
supposition, although I am not sure that I can accept one element if 
Dr Dodd’s analysis of this creative thought: he emphasizes very strongl) 
his conviction that the one like a Son of Man in Dan. vii is a figure of ¢ 
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ollectivity, ‘the saints of the Most High’. This is hardly the place to 
rgue whether even Dan. vii simply identifies the one like a Son of Man 
ith the ‘saints’ (on this, see Feullet, Rev. Biblique, April 1953, p. 195); 
t whether the references to the Son of Man in the Similitudes of Enoch 
re pre-Christian. But I believe, and I think Dr Dodd would agree (see 
. 118 at top) that the Son of Man in the New Testament is always Jesus 
vhrist himself. It is true that, in strict subordination to the person of 
thrist, Christians in St Paul form ‘one man’ in the Second Adam; and 
-is also true that the Son of Man, in Matthew xxv, 31-46 does in some 
ort identify with himself his ‘brethren’. But these identifications are 
ot meant to make the Son of Man a resultant of the collectivity, but to 
ubsume the collectivity under (to use a figure from the Epistle to the 
iphesians) its ‘head’. I suspect that the ‘individuation’ of the ‘Son of 
Aan’ is not so much a result of the creative thinking of the New Testament; 
s a datum from which it starts. 

Dr Dodd’s conclusions should be read and pondered by all students 

f Christian origins. For instance he says, and the verdict is important 
s coming from a scholar of such immense objectivity, that it is ‘certain 
at while the theology of the New Testament contains a substantial 
ellenistic element, its fundamental structure, on the other hand, is not 
elleniStic but biblical; and this biblical substructure is so firmly bonded 
to the whole edifice that no amount of Hellenizing ever destroyed . . . 
s basic character . . . The CEcumenical creed of Christendom’, i.e. the 
-called Nicene Creed, ‘confesses Christ who “rose again according to 
e Scriptures”, and the Holy Spirit “who spoke by the prophets” . . . 
e two evangelical sacraments are directly based upon biblical 
undations . . . Early liturgies repeat and emphasize the primitive 
istence on the creative and redeeming acts of God to which the Old 
estament bears witness, as the antecedents of His final act of re-creation 
d redemption in Christ’ (p. 136 ff). 
Altogether, this is a great, as well as a fascinating, book. It does much 
ore than lay a ghost; it adds its impulse to a healthy trend in modern 
ew Testament scholarship, a trend which is leading us ever more clearly 
see Christianity as the goal towards which the old dispensation moved 
to see the old dispensation not as an embarrassing entail from the 
st but as a matrix of the final revelation, and as incorporated by 
bsumption into it. 


ew Testament Studies by C. H. Dodd. Pp. iv + 182 (Manchester 
niversity Press). 

volume contains papers written, or given, at various dates between 
32 and 1953 inclusive. They deal with topics relating to the synoptic 
dition, St Paul, and St John’s Gospel and first epistle and they illustrate 
th the varied competence of the author and his lucid vision and judicial 
ind. They also illustrate that marriage between the most exigent 
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criticism and biblical theology which is becoming more or les: 
characteristic of the best contemporary work on the New Testament. 

The first paper, arguing that Mark’s Gospel-framework is itself a 
loan from the pre-Marcan tradition, is perhaps the least permanently 
valuable of the eight. It supposes the ‘priority’ of Mark and makes 
concessions to the Form Criticism school which are not justified if in 
Matthew we have what is substantially a written Gospel of the period 
before A.D. 50. The second paper, on the contents of Egerton Papyrus 2, 
the so-called Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, draws the sensible 
conclusion that this early document (the papyrus is probably to be dated 
c. A.D. 150) is dependent on St John’s Gospel but is inclined to regard 
it as incorporating some traditional material not found in our canonical 
Gospels. I am rather sceptical about this. 

The paper on Matthew and Paul was published in 1947 in the Expository 
Times. I gave some account of it in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1948, 
and suggested that, besides the evidence adduced by Dr Dodd and 
explained by him as showing that some primitive traditional elements 
appeared to lie behind Matthew and Paul, there were other indications 
not noted by him, and that the sum total of the evidence might be explained 
by the influence on Paul of something indistinguishable (so far as this 
evidence goes) from Matthew or from large portions of Matthew. It is 
worthy of remark that Dr Dodd’s reading of the New Testament, while 
based on strict critical principles and processes, approximates closely ta 
traditional positions. At one point there is hesitation; it is always difficult 
for him to determine how much of this traditional Christianity can be 
said by the historian as such, to have been taught by Jesus of Nazareth 
in his historical mission. This hesitation, in more or less acute forms, ii 
shared by almost all who accept the priority of Mark and the date A.D. 
65-70 which seems to be fashionably assigned to the first appearance 0! 
this Gospel. After everything has been said, thirty-five years is a long 
gap to interpose between the resurrection and the earliest of our extant 
sources. When modern scholarship consents to re-examine the Synoptic 
Problem it will find, I think, that this gap narrows sufficiently to allow 
it at last to change from tentative hypotheses about Jesus to a positive 
reconstruction of the teaching from which all Christianity derives. 

There follow two papers on the Mind of Paul. The first gives a brilliant 
reconstruction of St Paul’s spiritual and psychological development 
The second includes a model discussion of the place(s) of origin of the 
Captivity Epistles, and a confirmation of the old view that it was Rome 
by an examination of the theological developments found in these epistle: 
and related, Dr Dodd suggests, to a sort of ‘second conversion’ which. 
in the former paper, he has supposed to have occurred during Paul’s 
long stay at Ephesus in the middle fifties. 

The paper on Natural Law in the New Testament (1946) is up to Di 
Dodd’s own high standard of scholarly excellence. It has some importance 
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it a time when a recrudescent Lutheranism is tending to cut some 
Protestant theology loose from Christianity’s natural foundations. Dr 
Dodd rightly emphasizes the Noahic Covenant, but does not I think 

ciently emphasize that the idea behind this Covenant is, as the name 
ndicates, not so much the Stoic one of an innate moral law as the biblical 
me of a revelation. Catholic students may reflect that there is here a 
oint not entirely irrelevant to de Lubac’s critique of the idea of a purely 
atural ‘order’. 

The two last papers are Dr Dodd’s ‘Ingersoll Lectures on the 
ortality of Man’ (1935 and 1950). The former stresses the 
terconnexion between individual and ‘social’ immortality in the revealed 
hristian system, while the latter analyses the ‘Eternal Life’ which a 
rhristian possesses in this temporal existence. Especially in the former 
f these two profoundly rich and moving papers there is a welcome 
ognition of the essential place of ‘the Church’ in the Christian scheme: 
he seat of life, absolute in its quality, is the one Church of the living 
od, militant here on earth and triumphant above, which in and through 
s individual members grows into the stature of perfect humanity’ (p. 151). 
ut Dr Dodd goes on to affirm that in speaking of the Church he is not 
inking of ‘any particular organized institution bearing that name’. 
nce aBain we see that the real point of issue, or dividing line, between 
e Catholic Church and those who stand closest to us in all the Protestant 
mmunions (Dr Dodd is a Congregationalist) is the choice between an 
carnational view of the Church and the ‘deutero-docetism’ which fails 
apprehend that as the Word was made flesh so also the society which 
the Body of Christ is fully historical as a society. If we hope to bring 
separated brethren across this dividing line we must keep on 
plaining that we admit the operation, de facto, of sanctifying grace 
tside the visible limits of the communion of saints on earth. Meanwhile 
e salute in Dr Dodd not only a scholar who has deserved well of the 
public of Christian learning, but an anima supernaturaliter Catholica. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


inking about Genesis by Margaret T. Monro. Pp. xxvii + 221 
ongmans) IIs. 


book is written for someone who has had no training in or previous 
perience of biblical scholarship. The main problems about the Book 
Genesis — its authorship and authenticity, its purpose and religious 
Iue — are presented simply and with the minimum of detail. But in 
aces, this task of simplification, and the need to expel from her readers’ 
inds such doctrinal or psychological misconceptions as would hinder 
eir appreciation of Genesis, renders Miss Monro’s style a little diffuse. 
But it is an excellent little book and it ought to achieve exactly what 
author expects of it. Any book which will lead people to the scriptures 
welcome. But the book is not intended to popularize Genesis, as if 
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Genesis had hitherto been regarded with some distaste, and Miss Monro’s 
task was to persuade the reader that, like bathing in October, he will find 
reading Genesis pleasantly exhilarating if only the reader will allow her 
to push him in. She herself says that to read her book profitably requires 
some previous acquaintance with Genesis on the part of the reader. Het 
aim, then, is more apologetic in character — to assist the ordinary 
Catholic, who is not a biblical scholar, to explain to his non-Catholic 
friends what sort of a book Genesis is, and how the general trends of the 
external and internal evidence support his position. The reader 1s 
presumed to be already interested in Genesis, but, like Candace’s eunuch. 
is floundering about waiting for someone to come and explain to him 
how modern biblical scholarship has affected Genesis. This Miss Monte 
does for him, and does it admirably, and we hope this book will reack 
as wide a public as did her books on the New Testament. 

The first section of the book describes, briefly, the data of the externa! 
literary evidence, such as the texts and ancient translations, by which 
Genesis has been handed down. 

The second part has a short section on Inspiration and a long one or 
the question of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. In dealing with 
Inspiration Miss Monro has many sensible things to say about what 
Inspiration is not, but she seems a little anxious to persuade us that once 
we have grasped the fact that the author wrote in the genus litterariun: 
of his times, the problem of how and in what way the Holy Spirit uses 
this to convey universal truths to men of all ages is largely solved. 

The author gives two theories which have called the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch in question. One of them, fathered by Voltaire, is ne 
longer held and has only historical interest. The other, Wellhausen’s 
Document Theory, is presented in greater detail because, she says, it is 
the one commonly accepted by non-Catholics, though not by many 
non-Catholic scholars on the continent (p. xix). The author herseli 
rejects the Wellhausen theory as almost thirty years out-of-date, and she 
hints that ‘a fresh and more promising type of theory is being carefully 
investigated and developed’ (p. 64) by Catholic scholars. But we are not 
allowed a preview of it. Miss Monro’s own position would seem to be it 
favour of (pending another solution more amenable to the facts of the 
case) the traditional view that it was Moses who wrote the Pentateuch. 
or that he made himself ultimately responsible for what it teaches, though 
the actual task of writing it out in full may have been given to a secretaria 
of scribes. 

The third part of the book deals with the historical background anc 
the authenticity of the lives of the Patriarchs, and includes two g00c 
chapters on the edification and the religious and moral values affordec 
in this part of Genesis. 

The final section considers the Creation (with some observations abou 
the theory of evolution), Adam and Eve in Paradise (and the Biblica 
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Commission), the Fall, the Flood and the Messianic hope. Miss Monro 
makes the interesting point that the traditional view concerning the 
reation of man in Paradise, as asserted by the Biblical Commission, is 
ot the same as the more imaginative conception of it which Milton made 
opular. The particular creation of man (as the Biblical Commission 
calls it) is not an assertion of the seventeenth century scientific doctrine 
f special creation. The doctrine of particular creation is entirely 
dependent of either the truth or falsity of any evolutionary hypotheses. 
Though Miss Monro’s explicit intention is not to give a verse by verse 
ommentary or doctrinal exegesis of Genesis she makes many sensible 
bservations of this character. DOM DOMINIC GAISFORD 


he Epistles in Focus by Brenden Lawler, s.1. Pp. 165 (Clonmore and 
eynolds Ltd) I5s. 


ESPITE the fact that Mgr Knox’s translation has made the epistles easy 
o read, lay people may well require additional encouragement in their 
arly attempts to appreciate them. This point seems to have been fully 
ealized by Fr Lawler, and his book which is written in a friendly style 
ught to be useful to many people. Three authoritative works, The 
heology of St Paul by Pére Prat, The History of the Primitive Church 
y Pére Lebreton and the notes of the Westminster Version of the New 
estament, have been frequently quoted throughout the book, and the 
eader may want to read them for himself later on. The first two chapters 
f the book are introductory. They suggest that the epistles should be 
pproached through the Acts, they describe the world of the Acts and 
he epistles, something is said about the order and purpose of the epistles, 
nd a quotation from Philippians is given in the Douai, Westminster, 
erican Revised, Spencer and Knox Versions to illustrate their 
dividual qualities. Then follow fourteen chapters of three to six pages 
ach which deal with all the epistles in turn. Each chapter has introductory 
emarks on such things as the Apostolic writer and his missionary work, 
is purpose in writing, the heresies and errors he is counteracting, and 
here necessary something is said about the history of the particular 
hurch and city he is addressing. The second part of each chapter shows 
he train of thought in the epistle and explains and comments on its 
eaching. At the end of the book there are some good summaries of the 
cts and of the Epistles. DOM CHARLES HALLINAN 


eter — Disciple, Apostle, Martyr by Oscar Cullmann, translated from 
he German by F. V. Filson. Pp. 252 (S.C.M. Press) 18s. 

chief defect of this book (I prefer to deal with its defects first) is that 
ts author had a dual purpose in writing it, and the two purposes tend to 
ntangle one another. The first and longer portion is concerned primarily 
ith historical facts. Indeed, in his preface, Professor Cullmann says 
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that ‘The book as a whole is meant to be a contribution to the science & 
history’. But in Part IL he is concerned to set out the theological ane 
ecclesiological implications of the facts, and to present his own casi 
against the claims of the Roman Pontiffs. It will be obvious that in 
undertaking this twofold task, and in seeking to distinguish clearl 
between the two parts of it, he is attempting something very difficult 
for the boundaries are extremely hard to define, but if Professor Cullmanz 
had been trained as an historian rather than a theologian he might, 
think, have met with more success. Thus, for example, he is natural 
obliged, in Part I, to make frequent reference to Matt. xvi, 17ff, but i 
is not until we reach Part IL that we find out whether he accepts thi 
passage as a genuine saying of Jesus. He does so, as a matter of fact 
although he suspects that it should be transferred to a different context — 
at the last supper or even after the resurrection — but it would surelr 
have been better to state, at the outset, which documents he proposec 
to regard as reliable, and why, before proceeding to raise an historica 
superstructure upon them. In a book about St Peter, moreover, it i: 
rather important either to establish or to reject the evidence of the twe 
epistles which the New Testament attributes to this apostle, and here 
Professor Cullmann is somewhat vague. 

Having said this much, however, it must be admitted that the bool 
as a whole is a good one, inspired by a genuine devotion to the Sain 
and constituting a sober and conscientious appreciation of the man an« 
his position. In Part I the author handles the historical evidence witl 
honesty, intelligence and abundant scholarship, and in Part II hepresent: 
his case against the Catholic position without rancour or ill-temper. Hi: 
thesis is, briefly, as follows. During our Lord’s life on earth St Peter i: 
essentially the spokesman, the official representative, of the disciples. H 
is not yet their leader. After the resurrection, however, his role changes 
He then becomes their authoritative chief, a fact clearly shown in th 
episode of Ananias and Sapphira. In this connexion Professor Cullman: 
has an interesting digression on the possibility of some special commissio1 
to Peter from the risen Christ, which the ‘lost ending’ of Mark may hav 
related. He bases this suggestion mainly on the texts in I Cor. xv, 5 (H 
was seen by Cephas, and after that by the eleven’) and Luke xxiv, 3. 
(‘The Lord is risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon’), and also upo! 
the fact that St Paul grounds his own authority upon a special vision o 
the risen Lord, thus suggesting that St Peter’s authority had a simila 
basis. In another digression he discusses St Peter’s theology and claim 
that he is, under Christ himself, the originator of the Christology of th 
‘Suffering Servant’, and that his whole position was closer to that of S 
Paul than is usually admitted. But at all events St Peter was, beyon 
question, the authoritative shepherd of the infant Church —and D 
Cullmann might have strengthened his argument here by showing tha 
in appointing St Peter a shepherd our Lord was virtually appointing hir 
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a 
i viceroy, for the title was one which he had hitherto used of himself. 
n the next stage, however, we find a change. James the Just becomes 
ead of the Church, and Peter becomes, like Paul, no more than a 
issionary subordinate to James. What his movements were we simply 
0 not know. It cannot be proved when, nor even whether, he ever reached 
ome and was martyred there under Nero. But the probabilities are 
ery strongly in favour of this supposition, and ‘were we to demand 
or all the facis of ancient history a greater degree of probability, we 
hould have to strike from our history books a large proportion of their 
ontents’. 

This last is a very true saying, and the only obvious criticism of this 
istorical section of the book concerns the relationship of St Peter 
o St James. Professor Cullmann sees in Galatians ii, 11-14 evidence 
f a complete reversal of roles. St James is now head of the Church 
nd St Peter is frightened of him. But even if this were true, who 
ut Peter himself could have elevated James to that position? In reality, 
Owever, this passage in Galatians testifies to the continued pre-eminence 
f St Peter, for what St Paul is saying in effect is, ‘I told the boss to his 
ce; I said right out .. .” St Paul would not have so addressed St Peter 
St Peter were simply going to reply, ‘Don’t blame me. I’m only carrying 
ut the orders of James, who is now head of the Church’. No, the situation 
ere at Antioch is the counterpart of that described in Acts xi. On both 
ccasions St Peter is subjected to criticism by his colleagues — and he 
as always a man too easily swayed by public opinion. There is no sudden 
hange of roles. He had always been a missionary — in Samaria, Caesarea 
nd Antioch — and St James had always been a stay-at-home. Professor 
Ilmann rather soft-pedals the evidence of Acts xi and even hints, in a 
otnote, that St Luke is here drawing the long-bow; but if Acts is to be 
egarded as authoritative only when this suits the historian’s book we 
re at once walking on quicksands. 

Another highly dubious inference occurs in connexion with John xxi. 
ere, says Dr Cullmann, the command to ‘feed my sheep’ is associated 
ith a prediction of St Peter’s death. ‘This, however, means that the 
ommission to the apostle Peter has a time limitation. That is, it is limited 
the period of the foundation of the Church.’ But even if the first of these 
erences were justified it would certainly extend that time limitation 
the full life-time of St Peter, not merely to the first few years after the 
surrection, and in fact even the first inference is highly questionable. 
These are, however, the only occasions when Professor Cullmann 
ms to be allowing his theological preferences to distort his historical 
partiality, and even from his own point of view they seem unnecessary. 
ter all, the main plank of the Catholic position is the claim that St 
eter’s authority was passed on to his successors, and for this (it may be 
eely allowed) the surviving documents give little support. But an 
istorical, like a scientific, hypothesis must explain the historical facts, 
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and Professor Cullmann gives too little attention, I think, to the undoubted 
fact of Rome’s pre-eminence in the second century. On the basis of the 
documents, as Professor Cullmann points out, the Churches of Palestine: 
or Antioch would seem to have had a better claim than Rome to be the: 
heirs of St Peter. Why, then, was it the Roman bishops whose claim won 
general recognition? Surely because it was at Rome that the Church 
first became truly one, catholic and apostolic, by the merging of St 
Peter’s mission to the Jews with St Paul’s mission to the Gentiles. If the 
Acts of the Apostles tantalize us by their silence about St Peter, their 
whole message is surely that the infancy-narrative of the Church moves 
steadily towards Rome, and ends there, just as the Gospel narrative 
leads to Calvary. 

To discuss the second, theological, part of this book is impossible 
within the limits of a short review. Roughly speaking, Dr Cullmann’s 
thesis is that St Peter’s function as the Rock was confined to his cwn 
lifetime, or less, and that he was the foundation stone which soon became 
buried under the rising fabric of the Church itself. Nevertheless, we still 
have access to that rock, because it is embedded in the New Testament. 
But who first canonized the New Testament, and who still upholds it? 
What are we to do about the people who would mutilate it by saying: 
that passage is an interpolation; this epistle is spurious; there the evangelist 
is mistaken. How, in a word, can even the New Testament survive in 
the absence of continuing authority? Professor Cullmann, indeed, admits 
the need for leadership in the Church, but his discussion of this subject 
is almost entirely confined to arguments against the claims of Rome. 
If I have understood his arguments aright it would seem to follow from 
them that nobody, anywhere, at any time since St Peter’s death, has 
ever possessed the power of the keys — the power to admit sheep to the 
fold and the power to expel them — and it would seem to follow, also, 
that our present dismemberment into countless jarring sects is something 
inevitable and in accordance with God’s plan. It is, in fact, the logical 
consequences of his position which prove that Professor Cullmann is 
mistaken. 

One can, of course, sympathize with his point of view. To any Protestant 
the claims of the Roman Pontiffs must seem intolerable arrogance. But 
if leadership and unity are necessary (and common sense would surely 
demand ‘one fold, one shepherd’ even if our Lord had not himself used 
the phrase), then there must be some unquestioned, automatic procedure 
for its maintenance through the centuries. The alternative is anarchy. 
If that visible, temporal leadership expired with St Peter, then the only 
logical inference must be that the Church, one, catholic and apostolic, 
expired in the same instant; and it is to this conclusion, it seems to me, 
that Professor Cullmann’s arguments inevitably lead. 

A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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The Faith and Modern Man by Romano Guardini, translated from the 
serman by Charlotte E. Forsyth. Pp. 203 (Burns Oates) 155. 


MIONSIGNOR GUARDINI needs no introduction nor recommendation to 
he reader. The author himself tells us, in the preface to this English 
dition, that the book’s German title would be more correctly translated 
is “Pondering the Christian Faith’ and this title certainly conveys the 
00k’s occasional character. The twelve essays, which it contains, were 
1 written in Germany during the 1939-45 War and were Mgr Guardini’s 
ontribution to a series of surreptitiously published booklets, which were 
ater delivered as lectures, in response to the ‘urgent questions asked by 
seople in spiritual stress, and is the answer given to hard-pressed 
-hristians in a time of acute physical and spiritual threat.’ When 
‘nowledge and experience outstrip religious education, it is a common 
ccurrence for religious faith to be endangered. It is not surprising, then, 
o find the author deeply engaged with the intellectual menace of the 
ientific materialism which stems from the advance of physical and 
sychological science. The author has managed to absorb this intellectual 
andpoint and subdue it to the knowledge of God as He is known by 
ach individual directly and as He is known through the collective 
xperience of historical revelation culminating in Christ and the Church. 
e latter of these is covered by two essays entitled ‘Revelation as History’ 
nd “The Lordship of Christ’, The former illumines each page as the 
areness of the world’s finiteness, the breadth of human aspirations and 
he prompting of conscience. 

| The book opens with an eloquent essay on ‘Adoration’ with the vision 
if the ‘Apocalypse’ for its text. There follows an essay entitled ‘God’s 


atience’ which is a massive, well-expressed conception of the necessity 
pr patience involved in the notion of time and growth. But not all readers 
if these pages will agree with the author when he says that the affirmation 
this world is the best possible one’ is ‘a childish claim’ (p. 18). The third 
ssay, “God’s Dominion and Man’s Freedom’, is an engaging exposition 
those perennial problems which revolve round freewill, grace and 
vil. Mgr Guardini adds something positive by considering the modes 
f influence which one thing can exercise on another. He considers 
man relationships and reveals the close connexion between freedom 
nd Jove. This kind of language is a suitable medium for the theology 
grace and more in keeping with the etymological background from 
hich the word ‘grace’ was originally borrowed. 
The author’s evident concern with man’s freedom, in opposition to 
ypes of scientific determinism, appears throughout the book. The 
ossibility for man of development, which is forced upon us by 
onsideration of the meaning of time, has been pressed to the forefront 
contemporary thought by the facts of evolution. Yet the power of 
owth is not entirely governed by ‘psychological structures’ or heredity. 
decision really is incalculable beforehand, and incalculability introduces 
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an indeterminable element. Man’s power of development depends on ¢ 
conscious decision directed towards his further satisfaction and happiness 
whether these are placed in material or spiritual things. But God educate: 
man through Christ and the Church. When someone has responded tc 
God and has faith, this process of development does not come to an end 
for his life now involves a progress towards the ‘new man’ in a ‘ney 
creation’. Although, in faith, man has a principle of interpretation whicl 
gives a mental ordering and feeling of right direction, he continues tc 
have crises when faced with an expansion of knowledge or change o 
circumstances. But in being prised open in this way, there is the possibility 
of growth. Man’s power of thought may be paralysed by the thing: 
presented before him, but through faith, he can read them as signs whicl 
will coalesce in meaning. ‘Truth in itself has no purpose, only meaning 
(p. 152). The author feeds the faith which has been shaken in essays ot 
‘Providence’, ‘Faith as Overcoming’, “Faith and Doubt in the Stages o 
Life’, and ‘Dogma’. 

An essay on ‘The Saints’ unites the broad New Testament. conceptioi 
of the sanctified with the later narrow application of the term to a selectioi 
of Christian heroes. Essays entitled “The Adversary’ and ‘Purgatory 
make these subjects live again. One criticism might be ventured. It seem 
extraordinary that a collection like this one should not contain am 
reference to the sacraments, except for a passing mention of Baptism 
But one thing is quite certain; Neitzsche could no longer cry, “God i 
dead!’ DOM BERNARD MOSS 


Philosophers Speak of God by Charles Hartshorne and William L. Reesé 
Pp. xiv + 535 (University of Chicago Press) n.p. 


The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times by René Guénor 
translated by Lord Northbourne. Pp. 363 (Luzac and Co.) 25s. 


AT first sight the large American volume seems to be just an anthology 
and even the fact that critical comments are appended to the texts hardl 
prepares one for the discovery that the whole thing is organized as a 
argument for ‘panentheism’. The standpoint can be explained only b 
referring at some length to Mr Hartshorne’s Introduction. 

It will be simplest to begin with his criticism of ‘classical theism’ o 
page 3: 

‘Theologians and philosophers did not say simply and baldly: “C 
such pairs of contrasting ideas as actual-potential, simple-compounc 
and the rest, the first in each pair is to be accepted and the othe 
rejected, with reference to deity”. Rather, it was commonly held thé 
no human concept whatever applies literally or “‘univocally” to Go 
but at most analogically. Thus the doctrine was as follows. God 
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neither one nor many, actual nor potential, in any sense which we 
can positively conceive and understand, or illustrate from our experience 
of things. But there is in him something “more simple than the one”, 
more unitary than unity in the ordinary sense, and more actual than 
actuality as men know actuality, some mysterious transcendent analogue 
to these. *- 

The reader is asked to note that there are two principles here: first, 
_ the insufficiency of human conceptions to describe God; but, second, 
| despite this general insufficiency, a favoured status for one side of the 
ultimate conceptual contrasts, or a special disability for the other side. 
The contrasts are regarded as theologically invidious. For one side 
there is a transcendent analogue; for the other side, not. God is more 
simple than the one but not more complex than the many. Now this 
principle of the unequal competence of contrary categories does not 
follow from the principle of general incompetence.’ 

The charge of inconsistency does not apply if we say that God is 
own to us as the source of all that positively is, in whom all created 
alues are found in an infinite form which cancels out their incompleteness. 
€ may point to the positive value of ‘complexity’ by using the word 
ichness’; but to show that the infinite cannot contain ‘parts’ (which is 
e negative side of “complexity’) we naturally use the word ‘simplicity’. 
o deny ‘process’ in God is not to deny ‘activity’ in him, only the 
completeness, or partial negation, of activity. Creatures are infinitely 
ifferent from God, and all our human conceptions of created reality 
e inapplicable to describe him. Yet creatures ‘reflect’ him (the claim 
ade by this metaphor is justifiable only by the unique experience of 
prehending him), and with this understood we may use our conceptions 
f created reality as ‘pointers’ to him. Incompleteness or negation, 
wever, is a mere absence or gap, and it means nothing to suggest that 
can either describe or “point to’ God. It is open to Mr Hartshorne to 
y that all this means nothing to him, and he rightly complains that 
me theists seem to apply certain values to God and to deny him others. 
ut theism is not bound up with this inconsistency. 

‘Panentheism’ is put before us on page 4 as follows: 

‘So we arrive at a way of characterizing deity which is not that of 
either classical theism or classical pantheism. According to this other 
way, in order to indicate the supreme case — or, if you will, the 
inconceivable supercase—of the general conceptions, we must 
equally affirm both poles of each pair of ultimate contraries. But, to 
avoid contradiction, we must posit two main aspects in the essence 
of the supreme being, to one of which the one pole supremely applies 
(with only the limitation of the general inadequacy of all human ideas); 
to the other aspect, the other pole applies (with the same qualification). 
What we must strictly negate of both aspects is any non-supreme 
form of either pole, any mediocre or merely ordinary unity or 
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complexity, activity or passivity, self-sufficiency or dependence. True 

these mediocre forms will also be contained in the supreme reality. 

which by virtue of its supreme complexity will include all things. 
but it will not include them in its essence, in either of the two aspect: 
spoken of, but rather in its accidents. For, according to this doctrine 

(which may be called the “theory of dipolarity’) God will, like othes 

individuals, but as a supreme case or supercase, have an individua 

essence, and he will have accidents as well, so that what is “in hin’ 
need not, for all that, be in his essence. To have accidents, some accidents 

or other, will be a requirement of the essence, by virtue of the pole o! 

contingency, relativity, passivity; but the particular accidents whicl 

God has will be strictly outside his essence.’ 

All one can say is that complexity (as involving ‘parts’), passivity (a: 
absence of activity), dependence (as absence of self-sufficiency) and ar 
opposition between essence and accidents are negations which ou 
awareness of God denies him, and that our awareness of ourselves shows 
us that we are not parts of an all-inclusive God. “Panentheism’, whick 
does not accept the distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ made 
by ‘classical pantheism’, holds that even suffering is included in Goc 
— but not wickedness, since this is not a ‘universal category’ (p. 15) 
It is supposed that God is both changeless and changing as we ourselve: 
are in a sense changeless (as substances) and changing. 

It would be easy enough to enlarge upon the contradictions whict 
are involved in this view. But it would be a mistake to write off the volume 
as uninteresting because its positive doctrine is unacceptable, for it: 
criticisms are sometimes useful. For example: 

“However, even granting the possibility of an eternal knowledge o 
“all time’, we may still argue that, if another totality of tempora 
things was possible (as theologians have generally held and as mus 
be held if creation is regarded as a free act), then the divine knowledg 
of the existence of this other totality must also have been possible 
Thus one still does not escape the implication of an alternativenes: 
of divine states. This alternativeness, however, is intelligible only if 
temporal terms; for it is meaningless to say that eternity might have 
happened to be otherwise than it is’ (p. 12). 

This may serve as a warning against referring to God’s ‘free act’ a: 
though it were an act of human choice. 


WE now turn to the second book. Some very general remarks abou 
M. Guénon’s metaphysics were made in this REVIEW for the last quarte 
of 1946, and it does not seem desirable to repeat them here. Nor is thers 
any need to add anything to what was there said about his ‘monist 
position, which controls the whole discussion, except to show that i 
appears just as plainly in the book under review and to point to certait 
implications of it which perhaps appear here more plainly than before 
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‘he last words of the book are: ‘and so it comes about that, if one does 
ot stop short of the most profound order of reality, it can be said in 
Ii truth that “the end of a world” never is and never can be anything 
ut the end of an illusion.’ The editors of Philosophers Speak of God 
vould probably say ‘classical pantheism’ at that point, which would 
ave annoyed M. Guénion very much, ‘pantheism’ being one of the evils 
yhich he denounces — but for reasons (to use a favourite phrase of his) 
vhich are never very clear. But it is quite clear that, however the position 
vhich I have summed up as ‘Monist’ is most appropriately to be designated 
M. Guénon is content to to call it, in his lofty way, simply ‘traditional’), 
t involves what is ordinarily understood by the word ‘fatalism’. 

To be convinced of this it is only necessary to read the Introduction, 
vhere we are told that ‘whereas the modern world considered in itself 
$ an anomaly and even a sort of monstrosity, it is no less true that, when 
iewed in relation to the whole historical cycle of which it is a part, it 
orresponds exactly to the conditions pertaining to a certain phase of 
hat cycle, the phase which Hindu tradition specifies as the final period 
f the Kali- Yuga’ (p. 8). And in case we should be in any doubt of the 
neaning, M. Guénon goes on: ‘It is these conditions, arising as a 
onsequence of the development of the cycle’s manifestation, which 
ave determined its peculiar characteristics, and from this point of view 
tis clear that the present times could not be otherwise than they actually 
re’. There is no other point of view to which appeal can be made, for 
m the next page we read that ‘the strictly traditional point of view . . 
night even be said to be the only point of view possible, since no such 
xplanation could be imagined apart from it.’ Even those whose efforts 
9 counterfeit traditional doctrine are the leading subject of this book are 
ulfilling a function which must be fulfilled like every other function, so 
hat the Divine plan may be accomplished in this world’ although ‘their 
elusion is in truth the worst delusion of all, since it is positively the 
nly one whereby a being can be not merely led more or less seriously 
stray, but actually irremediably lost’ . . . (p. 334). How can one take 
his sort of thing seriously? 

There have been ‘fatalists’, although usually less blatant ones than 
A. Guénon, who have nevertheless been men of very considerable 
itelligence and usefulness, so that it would be a mistake to throw 
own the book on that score. Its criticisms of our times prove to be, 
1 many ways, at least as just and penetrating as those of the earlier 
ooks. Indeed the attack on rationalism and positivism in the first half 
f the book is perhaps M. Guénon’s most effective piece of demolition. 
here are many doctrines, too, which can be endorsed by the Catholic 
hilosopher; the following, for example, is making the point which was 
ade earlier in connexion with the American volume: ‘although the 
rincipal unity is absolutely indivisible, it can nevertheless be said to 
> of an extreme complexity, since it contains “eminently” all that 
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constitutes the essence or qualitative side of manifested beings . . . 
(p. 95). It is sad that one who was able to write these words, which cannot 
properly refer to anything but the transcendent God, should have beer 
blind to the obvious (and related) facts, that ‘manifested beings’ are 
other than God, and that they exercise choice. 

Something must now be said about the special theme of this book. 
which is to contrast counterfeit ‘traditionalism’ with the ‘true wisdom 
and to show how the former is bringing ‘the present cycle’ to its 
dissolution. It is extraordinarily difficult to disentangle fact from fantasy 
in this account. M. Guénon gives the impression of being quite literally 
a spectator of all time and all existence, appearing to perceive the inne 
workings of men’s minds in all parts of the globe and at all stages in its 
history. Sometimes one is tempted to put this down to the workings of a 
purely a priori method; but then it is quite clear that M. Guénon has 
accumulated a vast store of knowledge. Sometimes the whole thing 
begins to look like an enormous piece of bluff; but then it becomes 
impossible to account for the reputation which M. Guénon acquired as 4 
sage. Sometimes what he tells us about the ‘tradition’ and its enemies 
sounds like a mere leg-pull; yet it is perfectly obvious that it is meant 
to be taken seriously. 

All that can be done is to set out certain passages and to leave the 
reader to judge for himself. Here is the conclusion of M. Guénon’s 
chapter entitled “Stages in anti-traditional action’: 

‘After having enclosed the corporeal world as completely as possible. 
it was necessary while guarding against the re-establishment of any 
communication with superior domains, to open it up again from 
below, so as to allow the dissolving and destructive forces of the 
inferior subtle domain to penetrate into it. It is the “unleashing” o 
these forces, so to speak, and the setting of them to work to complet 
the deviation of our world and effectively to bring it towards fina 
dissolution, which constitutes the second part or second phase referre¢ 
to. It is right to regard the two phases as distinct, though they have 
in part been simultaneous, for in the total plan of the modern deviatior 
they follow one another logically and only reach their full effectivenes: 
successively; moreover, as soon as materialism had been established 
the first phase was in a sense virtually complete and could be left tc 
take its course, in the form of a development of everything implied i 
materialism as such. That is the moment at which the preparation o 
the second phase began, and none but its first effects have as yet becom 
apparent, but they have become sufficiently apparent to allow thei 
sequel to be foreseen, and to makeit possible to say with no exaggeratiot 
whatever that the second aspect of anti-traditional action move 
from now onwards into first place in the designs of what was at firs 
comprehensively described as the ‘adversary’ but can now, and witl 
greater exactitude, be named the “‘counter-initiation” ’ (pp. 234-5). 
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That we might put down to a process of a priori reasoning. But we also 
nd this: 

‘It may be remarked that the “counter-initiation’” works with a 
view to introducing its agents into “‘pseudo-initiatic’” organizations, 
using the agents to “inspire” the organizations, unperceived by the 
ordinary members and usually also by the ostensible heads, who are 
no more aware than the rank-and-file of the purpose they are really 
serving; but it is as well to add that such agents are in fact introduced 
in a similar way and wherever possible into all the more exterior 
“movements” of the contemporary world, political or otherwise, and 
even, as was mentioned earlier, into authentically initiatic or religious 
organizations, but only when their traditional spirit is so weakened 
that they can no longer resist so insidious a penetration’ (pp. 293-4). 
It is about as difficult to believe as to reject these statements. The 
affling nature of the ‘tradition’ itself may be indicated by a final passage: 

‘The very conditions of manifestation, so long as the cycle is not 
entirely completed, evidently demand that this should be so; and as 
far as the actual end of the cycle is concerned, it presupposes the 
“reinstatement” whereby the ‘“maleficent” tendencies will be 
“transmuted” to produce a definitely “beneficent” result, as has already 
been explained above. Moreover all the prophecies (the word is of 
course used here in its rightful sense) indicate that the apparent triumph 
of the “counter-tradition” will only be a passing one, and that at 
the very moment when it seems most complete it will be destroyed 
by the action of spiritual influences which will intervene at that point 
to prepare for the final reinstatement’ (pp. 313-4). 
‘What is the evidence for all this? The contrast between Messrs 
artshorne and Reese on the one hand and M. Guénon on the other is 
striking one. The American philosophers regard ‘panentheism’ as the 
test thing in philosophy, reconciling the errors of the centuries; M. 
uénon regards the centuries as a process of continuous degradation 
ith the American idea of ‘progress’ at its penultimate stage. Yet both 
rties regard Christianity as a mere approximation to the all-embracing 
th, a partial account with unfortunate accretions or deviations. Neither 
rty seems to realize that philosophy is the analysis of experience and 
at Christianity accepts experience as ‘panentheism’ and ‘monism’ do 
t. The former deifies history, the latter repudiates it. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


s Trois Chapitres au Concile de Chalcédoine by Dom H. Diepen, 0.S.B., 
d. of S. Michael, Holland) 12 fi. 


s doctoral thesis by a well-known specialist in Christology centres 
the difficult problem of Antiochene theology at Chalcedon. It studies 
whole intricate historical and doctrinal antecedents and circumstances, 
owing first-hand knowledge of the documents and wide contemporary 
ding. 
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In the first part the author exposes the theology of Theodore o 
Mopsuestia, of the Friends of Nestorius, and compares this with the 
teaching of the Church. The second part aims at analysing the judgemen 
given at Chalcedon, and includes studies on the Synod of Constantinople 
448, the Robber-synod, the Christology of the Fathers present at the 
council, Theodoret and Ibas of Edessa. The last part is concerned witt 
the definition, and its Western influence, particularly with St Leo. 

Alexandrian and Western theology are well handled, and much. the 
same positions are adopted as those of Professor Sellers in his Counci 
of Chalcedon. The treatment of the Antiochene school is very severe, anc 
it will be useful for theologians and historians to compare it with the 
milder judgement of Professor Sellers. He perhaps unduly weaken: 
Theodore’s meaning of prosopon and of the interchange of properties 
but he shows a deep appreciation of the significance of ‘personality’, the 
crucial point. 

The book, nearly foolscap size, is beautifully printed, with, however 
only an index of names. A subject and word index would have increasec 
its usefulness, as key to the wealth of detail and of original suggestions. 

DOM JAMES MITCHELL 


The Development of Christian Worship by Dom Benedict Steuart with ¢ 
Foreword by the Rev. J. B. O’Connell. Pp. xxvi + 290 (Longmans) 30s 


Tue Encyclical Mediator Dei (1947) has given a great impetus to th 
study of the forms of Christian worship with a view to the education anc 
fuller participation of the faithful in the life of the Church. Nil volitun 
quin praecognitum. For this purpose, it is desirable to give not onl 
instruction in the theological meaning of the Mass, but also to explait 
the connexion between the Last Supper and the Roman Mass so tha 
its constituent parts may be lived and not merely performed grudgingl' 
as incomprehensible relics of the past. Moreover, the present time seem 
to be full of the discussion of liturgical changes, and we have alread: 
witnessed some alterations, such as the Easter Vigil and the evening Mass 
Such a state of affairs makes essential the creation of a real liturgica 
sense. But the literature of the subject is widely dispersed and in mani 
languages. For the most part, it consists of the work of savants and i 
therefore excluded from a wide public. Dom Benedict Steuart has provide 
a text-book which ‘vulgarizes’ the work of scholars. Its outline of th 
development of the Roman Mass and the Divine Office attempts rathe 
more than other books of its kind. Unlike the historical monograpt 
the author of a general history often assumes a position of authority i 
virtue of his own insight into the issues involved. But Dom Benedict’ 
book makes the reader aware of the surviving evidence (and where it i 
to be found) as well as the conclusions and differences of leading scholar: 
At the same time, the book unites history with a sound theologicé 
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‘itude to ritual. In Christian worship the Church is realized as the 
ystical Christ, living his life, and praising the Father through him. 
The first and longer part of the book studies the development of the 
ass. In the first chapter, Dom Benedict wisely refrains from any opinion 
to the exact nature of the Last Supper. Dom Gregory Dix’s chaburah 
cory is but a brilliant conjecture, and all that seems necessary to be 
id is that, whatever its actual nature, the Last Supper was regarded 
' the disciples and early Christians as the Christian fulfilment of the 
ischal sacrifice. The author, then, considers the Jewish sources of the 
eparatory service, the existing early liturgical literature and patristic 
counts, and gives a conspectus of the developed forms which emerged 
9m the fourth century onwards. The author seems to have overlooked 
1e@ So-Called Egyptian Church Order of Dom Hugh Connolly. The 
thor then traces the development in separation of the preparatory 
rvice and the Eucharist. Then, narrowing his scope, he considers their 
sion in Rome and the West, but always with an eye to the influences of 
e Eastern liturgies. Five chapters are devoted to the central liturgical 
ayer, the Canon of the Mass, and consider its sources and various 
her points of interest, such as the moment of consecration. The second 
it of the book deals with the character and origins of the Divine Office 
id the, Liturgical Cycle. There are also some appendices on the 
servation and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and on the Easter Vigil. 
The author is patently indebted to two recently deceased Anglican 
holars, Dom Gregory Dix and Canon J. H. Srawley. In fact, Dix’s 
ok, The Shape of the Liturgy, underlies the whole of this one. But names 
¢ Bishop, Cabrol and Gassner receive an important place. On the 
her hand, German scholarship seems to have been neglected. It is a 
ty that the author was not able to make greater use of Father Jungmann’s 
issarum Sollemnia, but his book was already completed when the latter 
came available. The index is defective, and there are other signs of 
sty production, e.g. Masure’s book, The Christian Sacrifice, is mentioned 
‘ice in the bibliography, once under this title and again under its subtitle. 
1e inclusion in the text of what is normally footnote material is irritating, 
id the sub-headings in the course of a chapter sometimes disturb the 
apter’s cohesion. But much painstaking work has been given to the book 
d it ought to be a useful one, especially for the seminary and novitiate. 
| DOM BERNARD MOSS 


e Reformation in England by Philip Hughes. Pp. vii + 366 (Hollis 
d Carter) 425. 

R Haire BELLoc in his old age used frequently to complain that no 
tory of the Reformation in England had yet been written, asserting 
t he himself had only touched the fringe of the subject. When Fr Hughes’ 
t volume appeared it seemed as if this want were now being met; 
th this second volume, covering the reigns of Edward VI and Mary I, 
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hesitation has given place to certainty. It is hard to overestimate th 
thoroughness and care which have gone into the production of this boo 
—JI have searched in vain for any important printed source that ha 
not been employed — and any conclusions that Fr Hughes has come t 
in this sphere merit the most careful consideration. 

I suppose by far the most important section of this book is that whic 
deals with the Marian persecution — Fr Hughes has not only analyse 
geographically and numerically the place and number of those killec 
not only has examined microscopically Foxe’s claims to credibility be 
had hit upon the real gravamen of the complaint against the Queen’ 
advisers: the fact that most of those burned were killed for denying 
religion which they had never had any real opportunity either to lear 
or to believe. Fr Hughes’ first volume showed clearly — as against th 
Abbé Constant and others — that the Henrican religious settlement (@ 
far as it remained stable for twelve months at a time) was not ‘orthodo 
Catholicism without the Pope’ but was deeply tinctured with heres) 
The Marian victims had practically all been brought up either in thi 
Henrican heterodoxy or in the open Edwardian heresy and were burne 
for denying the authority of the Pope — an authority to which they ha 
never at any time subscribed. The author’s close analysis of this poin 
and his conclusions would alone make the book memorable. 

Fr Hughes has not the faculty of making historical persons live — on 
cannot see Mary and Pole as one can see them in Belloc’s unprofessiona 
pages — but he can make one understand why they acted as they dic 
though he does not perhaps emphasize sufficiently the strain ¢ 
Erastianism in Mary’s character, an Erastianism and conservatism tha 
could never have admitted the new spirit of the counter-reformation 
Fr Hughes hints —as seems very probable — that without this ne\ 
spirit Mary’s revived Catholicism could not have maintained itself easih, 
quite apart from other considerations. Incidentally, what evidence is ther 
that Abbot Whiting of Glastonbury denied the Royal Supremacy? (p. 29) 

The illustrations are apt and well selected and it is a very good pla 
to describe them at length and in detail, as has been done; it is onl 
through this that the illustrations of the more important printed book 
which marked the stages of the changes of religion can have meanin 
for those who have difficulty in reading black-letter print. 

We much look forward to the author’s third volume; it will be th 
most difficult to write and doubtless the most rewarding to read. 

DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Medieval Essays by Christopher Dawson. Pp. vii + 271 (Sheed an 
Ward) I6s. 


IN these essays Mr Dawson gives us a survey of many aspects of medieva 
culture, and traces to their source the varied and fertile streams, so ofte 
in conflict with one another, whose mingling brought about, under th 
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ansforming influence of the Catholic Faith, ‘the outstanding example 

| history of the application of Faith to life: the embodiment of religion 

| social institutions and external forms’ (p2 1%): 

There can be few people, interested in their own history, who are 

nfamiliar with Mr Dawson’s works. Consequently it need hardly be 

id that in this book we find, as his readers have come to expect of him, 

\ose same fine analyses of cultural trends and influences, and that same 

diful exploitation of his own wide learning and scholarship which 

istinguish all his writings. 

The theme of these essays is one of which Mr Dawson, in company 

ith the late Hilaire Belloc, has long made himself an unwearied 

rotagonist; namely, that ‘religion is the key of history’ (p. 1). In studying 
ie history of Western culture we see how, in a particular case, this 
idgement is exemplified, for it was the Catholic faith which inspired 

id nurtured the rise of a Western Christian culture. 

Six of the twelve essays in this collection were published in Mr Dawson’s 

90k Medieval Religion (published 1934), two more have appeared in 
ther collections of essays, and four are now published for the first 
me. It will be seen, therefore, that the greater part of this book has 
ready been available to the public and so has received its full 
sideration elsewhere, and of a kind which the present reviewer feels 
mself not altogether qualified to give. 

The author tells us that in the present volume he has confined himself 

| the consideration of some ‘particular aspects of the formative process 

Christian culture . . . In the first place is the situation of a new religion 

-an old culture (that of the Roman Empire) . . . Secondly, there is the 

uation in which the Church entered the barbarian world not only 
the teacher of Christian Faith but also as the bearer of a higher 

Iture . . . In the third place we have the situation in which Christianity 
pires a new movement of cultural creativity, in which the new life of 
new peoples finds a new expression in consciously Christian forms’ 
2). Mr Dawson then illustrates and examines these situations in their 
ial, scientific and literary expressions. 

In the chapter on ‘the Sociological Foundations’ of medieval society 
are shown how the unresolved tension between Church and State, 
sed by the inextricable confusion of ecclesiastical and secular rights 

d jurisdictions, brought about the ultimate disruption of Christendom. 

e Holy Roman Empire and papal theocracy were both attempts at 
ieving a synthesis. But it would be interesting to consider this tension 

t so much in the light of the discussion, Is the Church in the State, 
the State in the Church? (a terminology of which it is hard to purge 

m our minds its modern connotations), but rather in terms of 
gradual emergence of the two concepts of the sacred and the secular, 

arded as elements in human society which are not only distinct from, 
also, in some radical way, antagonistic to each other. Surely it is only 
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when men judge that certain tracts of the life of their society fall outsid 
the sphere of the sacred that a dispute between Church and State cai 
arise. The Christian Faith, of all religions, cannot admit any substantia 
opposition between the sacred and the secular. Indeed, with th 
Incarnation, the idea of the secular ceases to have meaning, ceases t 
exist, since all creation is now redeemed and recreated in the Wor 
made Flesh. 

There remains, of course, a valid distinction between the sacred ans 
the secular, between Church and State, which, in its own limited and les 
fundamental nature, is bound to cause friction between the two. T: 
the question, Is the Church, considered simply as an organized body o 
men with its own officers and code of laws, in the State or not? we ca 
answer that it is. In this sense we can agree with St Fortunatus, thoug 
in this case ‘State’ would seem to refer to the common weal, the res publice 
rather than the government and constitution. But if we mean by th 
Church primarily a way of new life and a source of new life, which inform 
and transforms every human action, then the question becomes meaningles: 

One wonders from what source, historically, the concept of the ‘seculai 
in human society as having no more than an accidental relation to th 
‘sacred’ arose. It is manifestly part of the legacy of Adam’s Fall, but: 
would seem to be a disease more prevalent and endemic to Wester 
culture. Eastern civilizations, whether Christian or not, appear to hay 
preserved themselves better in this respect. 

But in the West it is an infection that found its way early into ou 
culture, where it has slowly but irresistibly thriven. It irrupted mo: 
venomously at the French Revolution and contaminated the rest of th 
world by scattering broadcast its fundamentally false ideologies. 

The essays concerned with the oriental and Moslem influences o 
Christian scientific thought and literature, and on the later medievs 
code of chivalry, are most enlightening. It cannot be overemphasize 
that much of the tradition of romanticism in Western literature and way 
of life has its origin in an Eastern fatalistic philosophy which, of its natur 
is wholly opposed to the goodness of nature as affirmed by the Christia 
Faith. (There would seem to be a misprint on p. 70 where the Concorde 
of Worms is once referred to as the Concordat of Sutri.) 


DOM DOMINIC GAISFORD 


Cardinal Gasquet. A Memoir by Shane Leslie. Pp. ix + 173 (Burns Oates) 21 


Sik SHANE LESLIE in writing this memoir has performed his difficult tas 
with conspicuous success. By gathering together information from 
fragment of autobiography, from copious letters and diaries and oth 
sources he has produced a portrait of a distinguished scholar and pring 
of the Church as vividly painted as the pleasing and characteristic likene: 
which forms the frontispiece to the book. 
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Here is a scholar whose patient research and years of toil have placed 
im in the front rank of historians of the Reformation with his great 
90k Henry VIII and the English Monasteries. Cardinal Gasquet’s thesis 
that at the time of the suppression of the religious houses, the life in 
1¢ monasteries of England was regular and their rule well kept. He has 
| the main proved his'thesis and if he may sometimes have tried to prove 
0 much, and to describe a state of things which did not and perhaps 
yuld not have existed, ‘it was the good name of the monks and the 
elpless nuns which he set out to establish. He combined the historian, 
1¢ antiquarian and the old English gentleman in his chivalrous quest’ 
). 111). Few would deny now that monastic England was doomed when 
ie Jast Plantagenet and the last English king to wear his crown in the 
an of battle fell crying ‘treason, treason!’ as the Stanleys closed upon 
im in the final mélée on Bosworth Field. That fateful battle and the 
dvent of the usurping Tudor meant the end of kingship as known for 
snturies in England. With medieval kingship went an order of state 
nd government which had obtained since Runnymede — a delicately 
oised balance between royal and baronial power with a free parliament 
nd a free Church subsevient to neither King nor noble. 

A despotic monarch with a servile parliament and a shackled Church 
as the aim of Henry VII. Wealthy corporate bodies owning nearly 
ne third of the landed property of the country were a tempting bait, 
nd whether the despoiler be Henry Tudor or Philip the Fair, it is always 
asy to bring charges of corruption, be they never so fantastic, against 
1¢ victims of royal or republican greed. Gasquet has rendered the great 
rrvice to the cause of truth by showing the real character of the men 
ho were the monks’ chief accusers appointed by the King to hold 
\quisition before the suppression could be effected. In Sir Shane Leslie’s 
ords: ‘To champion the cause of thousands of dead and forgotten 
nglish men and women who had lived conscientiously and fruitfully 
cording to medieval standards, Gasquet wrote his historic apologia’ 
. 107). 

But did he paint too ideal a picture? He asks why the dispossessed 
ionks did not flock back to their desecrated cloisters under Queen 
{ary. But would it not have been one of history’s unsolved mysteries 
ad they returned? Twenty years had elapsed between the dissolution 
nd Mary’s accession. Those monks who were old men at the beginning 
f that period were already in their graves. The middle aged were now 
‘own old and were in most cases beneficed or pensioned, while the 
oung had arrived at the prime of life and were presumably wise enough 
y know that what had happened once might happen again. The Queen 
as unlikely to have offspring and the heir presumptive was the daughter 
f Anne Boleyn. Six of the greater Abbeys, Westminster, Gloucester, 
hester, Peterborough, Oxford, Bristol, had become the seats of Bishoprics 
ith chapter of secular Canons — a change confirmed by the Holy See — 
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and the monastic cathedrals had all been secularized. Other great Abbeys 
Tewkesbury, Pershore, Croyland had become collegiate or parish churche: 
and many more were already falling into ruin. Russells, Audleys, Seymours 
and Cromwells were not going to surrender their vast estates nor the 
wealth they had plundered. Lord Byron whose ancestor received Newsteac 
Abbey as his share of the spoil made reparation when he wrote: 


One holy Henry reared the gothic walls 
And bade the pious inmates rest in peace. 
Another Henry the kind gift recalls 

And bids devotion’s hallowed echoes cease. 


But the monks indeed had other opponents apart from Henry wit 
his matrimonial adventures. Wolsey had been able to suppress no fewe1 
than forty religious houses to obtain endowments for his colleges ai 
Oxford and Ipswich, while Erasmus could write that monastic vows 
were the invention of the devil. There were ‘anti-regulars’ among the higt 
ecclesiastics of those times as there are to-day. 

We can only touch here very briefly on the subject of the controversy) 
between the Cardinal and Dr Coulton in the matter of the Wycliffe 
Bible. As a correspondent in The Times Literary Supplement has sat¢ 
‘Coulton’s achievement and his full vindication is Sir Shane Leslie’: 
book’. We can sincerely concur with this correspondent in his hope 
that in further editions of Sir Shane’s book the ‘distressing example oi 
personal disparagement of Dr Coulton’ who is described as being ‘desirous 
of notoriety’ may be ‘replaced by something more informed and charitable’, 

In the Cardinal’s impatience of criticism there is something of ar 
enigma. Notwithstanding his desire to see truth vindicated he seemed tc 
be constitutionally incapable of withdrawing from any position he hae 
taken up. Was this characteristic in the nature of a legacy from his no 
distant ancestry? The French royalists did not move easily from theii 
stance even in the shadow of the guillotine. 

Sir Shane devotes a chapter to the Cardinal’s candidature for the 
Archbishopric of Westminster after Cardinal Vaughan’s death in 1903 
Another chapter deals with the then burning question of the validity 0! 
Anglican Orders and shows the immense work down by Gasquet helpec 
by Edmund Bishop in bringing to light the fact that ordinations hel 
under the Anglican Rite during Edward VI’s reign had been declarec 
invalid by a Bull of Pope Pius IV. It seems strange to us now that th 
Abbé Portal and Mgr Duchesne should have been ‘out and out supporter 
of the Anglican claims’ and that so many influential people in Rome 
appeared to believe that a declaration of the validity of Anglican Order. 
by the Holy See would immediately be followed by a landslide of Anglicat 
clergy into the Church. 


1 Byron. Ode to Newstead Abbey, founded by King Henry II in expiation of th 
murder of St Thomas a Becket. 
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From now onwards till the outbreak of the 1914 war Gasquet was a 
remost figure in Rome, consulted by Popes and papal secretaries of State. 
fany of the controversies of those spacious days seem to this tragic 
neration sO many storms in teacups, ‘the fierce intellectual contests 
' the celibate’, or the more pedestrian bickerings over plain chant and 
remonial. The modefnist movement is now rather ancient history, and 
t Shane Leslie does well to leave it lie quiet. 

Abbot Gasquet, President of the English Benedictine Congregation 
1d head of the Commission for the Revision of the Vulgate Bible, was 
ised to the purple in April 1914, not quite four months before war 
‘oke out. Pope Pius X died on 20th August and was succeeded on 
h September by the trained diplomatist Benedict XV. Gasquet found 
mself confronted with the task of making known to the curia, hag-ridden 
; the prospect of Teutonic victory, the just claims of the allied nations 
ho had taken up the challenge from Berlin. Germany and Austria had 
r long been sending their ambassadors and ministers to the Holy See. 
agland had no official representative. 

Diplomatist Gasquet certainly was not. This was perhaps an advantage, 
rowing into bold relief his forthrightness, honesty of purpose and 
urdy common sense. His great personal charm and cheery optimism 
mewhat outweighed his lack of proficiency in languages. He had no 
erman, his French was halting, and he never mastered the idiom or 
onunciation of Italian. Thus the accomplished polyglot, Dom Philip 
ingdon, was a valuable secretary and interpreter, able to parry some 
the Cardinal’s more direct thrusts and soften his less tactful comments. 
Perhaps no Pope in modern times has ever had to face a more difficult 
uation than that which Benedict XV found on his accession. On the 
e side stood Protestant Germany, armed and dominated by Prussia, and 
minating Catholic Austria, Bavaria and the Rhine Provinces. On 
2 other Great Britain, officially Anglican but with the mass of her 
pulation Nonconformist and with a policy towards Catholic Ireland 
re equivocal than ever before in her history; Catholic France so 
led by anti-clerical politicians that there were secret dossiers at the 
ar Ministry with black marks against her high military officers who 
ended Mass or sent their daughters to convent schools; Belgium laid 
iste by the invader, her primate crying out for justice. And lastly 
thodox Russia, corrupt and incompetent. 

What was in the Pope’s mind will probably never be known. He seems 
have gauged the situation more accurately than some of the statesmen 
the day and to have known that condemnation of the Central Powers, 
loudly called for by the allies, would only have thrown oil on the 
mes and made the lot of thousands of soldiers in the armies of Germany 
d Austria intolerable. Was he really in advance of the statesmen and 
liticians in seeing that modern war was waged on such a vast scale 
d enlisting all a country’s resources that unless a military decision 
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could be reached early in the conflict, both victors and vanquished au 
the end of hostilities are left exhausted? Therefore, the sooner a negotiatec 
peace were made the better. 

The Cardinal had looked forward to years of peaceful work in Rome 
his life passed in the quiet daily round of prayer and study, but he hac 
now to labour to see justice done to his country’s cause. Sir Shane Leslie 
shows how he carried through the difficult task of getting the Britist 
Ministry to the Holy See established. His house at the Palazzo San 
Calisto was the focal point for statesmen, soldiers and diplomats whos 
business brought them to Rome. His happy thought of inviting the chie 
representatives of all the warring nations to a great reception at Sar 
Calisto as soon as the armistice was declared was a gesture typical of hi: 
spirit of pacification and his genius for conciliation.? 

Downside has cause to be grateful to Sir Shane for this fine tribute te 
one of her most illustrious sons. His was the vision which saw the neec 
of bringing the school up to modern standards, and looking into th 
future he saw the great church which is his own most fitting monument 

DOM URBAN BUTLER 


Dumfermline Abbey by Rev. J. M. Webster, B.D. Pp. 259, ill. (Carnegi 
Dumfermline Trust) 16s. 


Regality Court Book of Dumfermline, 1531-1539 by L. M. Webster, D.D 
and A. A. M. Duncan, M.A. Pp. viii + 233, 3 maps, ill. (Carnegi 
Dumfermline Trust) Ios. 6d. 


THE story of Scottish monasticism is far less well known than it shouk 
be, and it is good to see here a well written and vivid account of th 
story of the great abbey of Dumfermline with its memories of St Margare 
and of the royal house of Scotland. Particularly noteworthy is the wa 
in which the story is taken past the reformation (and the last days of th 
Scots monasteries make fascinating if depressing reading) right down t 
the present day. The author well takes as his starting point the dictur 
that ‘the story of a monastery is largely determined by the men who wer 
in charge of it’ and his account of the deeds and misdeeds of the abbot 
of Dumfermline go far to substantiate his statement. The story is mad 
more vivid by the extracts from contemporary documents and inscription: 
and by the clear photographs of the lovely Romanesque doorways an 
vaulting — some of the finest work of that character in the British Isle: 

Regality jurisdiction in Scotland is the equivalent of franchis¢ 
jurisdiction in England — that is, royal jurisdiction, often of extensi\ 
character, granted by the Crown to a private individual or corporation - 
and the Regality Court Book of Dumfermline as here edited gives a cleé 
picture of such jurisdiction in action at a very interesting period of histor 
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‘he introduction is particularly valuable with its description of the scope 
nd character of this type of jurisdiction both in Scotland in general and 
n Dumfermline in particular, and the whole makes an important 
ontribution to our knowledge of a little known sphere of administration. 
the editing is careful and accurate — as can be seen by comparing the 
nanuscript page illustrated with the printed text— and the maps and 
otes give that local immediacy which is so necessary if history is to be 
ther than a mere record of vague generalizations. A.W. 


-rak tische Pastoralpsychologie by Dr Willibald Demal, 0.8.8. Pp. xii =- 
o8 (Herder, Vienna) S.76. 


‘HIS is the second and enlarged edition of a deservedly popular guide 
or priests. Fully aware of the most recent work in psychology and 
letermined to deal with all the main practical problems likely to be met 
vith in pastoral work, the author succeeds in giving a remarkably clear 
nd well-ordered exposition. Sexual problems naturally occupy an 
mportant place, but the attention given to them is not disproportionate. 
there are also very illuminating chapters on the different stages in life, 
liverse vocational backgrounds, character-types and pathological states. 
\ithough generally the treatment is perfectly balanced, it does seem as 
f a teutonic attitude to the relations between the sexes has crept in when 
he author insists on describing the husband and father as the ‘priest’ 
ff the family. Even as a metaphor the term is misleading, seeing that 
oth parties are properly and equally ministers of the sacramental grace 
f matrimony. The bibliography is good and includes a large number 
f books in English, unfortunately without the publisher’s name or even 
he place of origin. EDWARD QUINN 


ff the Record by Ronald Knox. Pp. xiii + 176 (Sheed and Ward) Ios. 6d. 


JFTEN the ordinary man would like to have the answer of an expert to 
ome question that worries him— but he has not the courage or the 
emerity actually to put his query. If anyone has some problem to which 
ie would like Mgr Knox’s answer, he may find the question already put 
or him and answered in Off the Record. Mgr Knox has published in 
his book a small part of his correspondence — carefully rendered 
inidentifiable to any but the actual correspondent. The variety of the 
ueries gives one some idea of how immense that correspondence must 
e — and of the patience needed to deal with it. Some of the answers 
re models of condensation — going directly and surely to the heart of 
he problem raised. Of course such brief replies are often vulnerable 
0 the criticism of the expert, but they may well put the enquirer upon 
he true road more effectively than a long treatise. For instance — ‘Surely 
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the business of the artist is not to read something into nature but to 
read something in nature, and interpret it for us’. This is in answer to 
one who considered the ‘Christian myth’ an ‘artistic creation’. Most of 
the letters in the first part of the book are about fundamental subjects. 
Then there are answers written to intending or recently received converts. 
As regards these it is interesting to compare both questions and answers 
with the correspondence in a little book published in 1915, Spiritual Letters 
of R. Hugh Benson. One chapter of the book consists of answers to 
queries and advice for the troubles of a convert from Anglicanism. It 
would seem that neither questions nor answers have changed much in 
forty years. It is natural that the answers should be the same, but a little 
surprising that the questions are. 

The style of the letters is often light but they are full of really sound 
substance and constantly point the way to fuller study on the right lines. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


The Emperor’s Clothes by Kathleen Nott. Pp. 328 (Heinemann) 18s. 


WHEN this book first appeared it was favourably reviewed in many of 
the popular journals. It was made a Book Society Choice. At last the 
reaction against Mr Eliot had found a critic worthy of itself — or so one 
was lead to believe by the reviewer in The Listener. Disquiet is aroused 
by the look of the book long before one has had an opportunity to read it. 
We are, apparently, to be won over by a dust-jacket of bright yellow on 
which is printed the title and ‘an attack upon the dogmatic orthodoxy 
of T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, Dorothy Sayers, C. S. Lewis and others’. 
The front cover of the jacket has cartoons drawn by Nicolas Bentley of 
the four condemned writers and the back cover a cartoon in similar 
vein of the author. References follow to ‘the wide boys of the Third 
Programme’, a ‘new philistinism’, and the fear is expressed that we shall 
‘return to the ignorance and cruelty of the mediaeval church’. Miss Nott 
is described as ‘the only English existentialist’ and we are told that she 
has already published ‘an immensely clever book’. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find ourselves denied the stimulus of a 
consistent and well-managed argument; and it is indeed fortunate for 
the author that her book was published too late for review in the final 
number of Scrutiny. What is interesting is that the prejudices which Miss 
Nott holds are still sufficiently influential to justify their publication. 

Miss Nott’s contentions are that scientific method is not merely one 
of “measuring rods and test-tubes’. It consists in the framing of hypotheses, 
the testing of these hypotheses by observation; and its aim is more than 
the successful prediction of future behaviour and events. 

‘Science is essentially the method by which we obtain knowledge. 
We therefore cannot say that there exist “fields” in which the scientist 
has nothing to tell us. (A fortiori we cannot say that we can obtain 
another kind of “knowledge” in those fields, by other methods)’ (p. 12). 
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Faced by experiences which cannot be analysed or expressed in terms 

f scientific method, the ‘new philistines’ of Miss Nott’s imagination 
romulgate the theory of double truth, viz. ‘that there are two ways of 
taining to truth, the one scientific and presumably deductive — this is 
ehtly treated as a rule —and the other theological’ (p. 17). 

After so uncompromising a statement of her position, it is more than 

little surprising to be told that ‘I am not trying to make any 
ronouncements about what the abstract relations of ‘‘Poetry” and 
Science”’ ought to be. No statements of this sort can be made’ (p. 151). 
ur bewilderment is still further increased when we discover that Miss 
lott is willing to concede perhaps the most fundamental objection to 
er rationalism :— 

‘It is perfectly true that a scientist is not concerned with the intrinsic 
alues of the experience which he may correlate’ (p. 66). Whose concern 
re they then? 

The nerve of Miss Nott’s position is that the main danger to modern 
oetry lies in the growing interest in religion, and particularly that form 
f it which Miss Nott calls ‘neo-scholaticism’. 

‘The first business of a poet is rhythmical, auditory and visual 
ceptiveness. He ought not to allow any purveyors of abstract 
sneralizations to harm that receptivity by predigesting his material for 
im. In the days of Dante the theology of the Church provided a highly 
sual and, one may say, rhythmical material, created a universe of high 
naginative order in a space not previously occupied by the probabilities 
f physics and astronomy. The material could be realized with sensuous 
nmediacy; it was not predigested. Nowadays theology cannot provide 
jis imaginative material; like other abstractions it has a devitalizing 
fect on poetic language, as it has done with Mr Eliot’s, and takes the 
it out of it’ (p. 168). 

This is, surely, to claim for the poet some insight into reality denied 
the scientist; and, incidentally, are we to assume that the work of 
edigestion is always legitimate when it is done by the scientist and only 
egitimate when it is done by the theologian? In what sense does a 
eologian predigest the poet’s materials? Is it true to say that dogma 
s a devitalizing effect upon the poet’s language? 
The evidence of Hopkins and Coleridge is relevant here. Both were 
ccessful poets and, for Hopkins in particular, the mysteries of his religion 
re the source of all his finest poetry. 
Hopkins distinguished between formulations which were merely ‘an 
uation in theology, the dull algebra of the schoolmen’ and those which 
ave the mind swinging, poised but on a quiver’ (Letters Vol. I, pp. 
7-8). Similarly, Coleridge said that ‘it is among the miseries of ; the 
ent age that it recognizes no medium between literal and metaphorical. 
ith is either to be buried in the dead letter, or its name and honours 
ed by a counterfeit product of the mechanical understanding’ (A 
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Lay Sermon, p. 322). An adequate religious symbol ‘always partakes of 
the reality which it renders intelligible’ (ibid.): its expression cannot be 
separated from its content; there is no simpler form to which it can be 
reduced — it is untranslatable. 

In the past, the relationships between poetry and dogma were not 
fortuitous, for a successful poem also ‘partakes of the reality which it 
has rendered intelligible’. We have to accept it far more unconditionally 
than we would accept Newton’s law of gravitation, for Newton’s law is 
an hypothesis which has already been superseded by Einstein’s more 
successful hypothesis, and a poem stands or falls by the success of its 
unconditional claim to convey ‘the intrinsic value of an experience’. 

What many scientists and rationalists have asserted is that their ways 
of using language is the sole means of interpreting experience, so that 
experiences which cannot be expressed in conceptual terms, i.e. in terms 
of clear and distinct ideas, are rejected as ‘impure’. To make this criticism 
is not, as Miss Nott supposes, to be committed to the notion of double 
truth, for the way in which we put our questions determines the kind of 
reply we receive: conceptual or symbolic. Certain types of experience 
are only fully satisfied by certain types of answer, or forms of expression. 
and we need to distinguish between the way language is used to express 
‘the intrinsic value’ of an event and the way it is used to predict the 
event’s future behaviour under conditions of time and space. 

One might go further and suggest that the poet’s use of language. 
because it is more certain and less provisional, is healthier and, therefore. 
more legitimate than the scientist’s. 

‘Language in a healthy state presents the object, is so close to the 
object that the two are identical.’ T. S. Eliot (Selected Essays, p. 327). 

It is perhaps significant that it is in Miss Nott’s failure to use language 
with any kind of precision that her chief weakness lies. Although het 
purpose is to condemn (and, therefore, by implication to examine) the 
views of four eminent writers, she rarely resorts to direct quotation or 
when she does, to a detailed analysis of the statements to which she 
objects. 

Terms of highly questionable though fashionable coinage abound :— 
‘semantic load’, ‘semantically sloppy’, ‘verbal roughage’. The 
‘neo-scholastics’ are accused of using the words ‘science’ and ‘scientist 
metaphysically [sic.]. 

By talking hard enough, Miss Nott almost persuades us that ths 
questions have been answered. The Emperor’s Clothes is a very suitabl 
title for such an activity. JOHN COULSON 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


AELCHIOR CANO claimed to be the first to expound the method of positive 
1eology and certainly he was a pioneer in this field in the modern age. 
n controversy with the Reformers it was more than ever necessary to 
ppeal to the sources and defend the Catholic interpretation of Scripture 
nd the Fathers: thus one might say that positive theology succeeded to 
sholastic, so long as it is remembered that historically the latter was not 
lways very remote from the sources nor did the former dispense with 
1e use of philosophy. But the now familiar distinction dates from Cano’s 
oci Theologici and this work provides the occasion for Fr Johannes 
eumer in Scholastik (No. 1, 1954) to examine it again and to plead 
or greater unity in theological studies. In the same number there is a 
ivourable notice of J. R. Geiselmann’s Jesus der Christus, die Urform 
es apgstolischen Kerygmas als Norm unserer Verkiindigung und Theologie 
an Jesus Christus (Stuttgart, 1951), which appeals for a Christology — 
nd indeed a complete theology — more obviously centred on the 
istorical event of our salvation. 

In Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (No. 4, 1953) there is a courteous 
xchange of letters on the ever-recurring theme of nature and super-nature 
etween Balthasar and Gutwenger, arising out of the latter’s rather 
ritical review of the great work on Karl Barth. E.Q. 
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To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR SIR, 

Mr Green-Armytage in the course of his interesting and stimulating 
article, which proved so much more attractive than its title, seemed to 
me rather misleading, indeed quite wrong, on one important point. He 
writes : 

‘In the historical sense, for instance, we can translate what St Luke: 
called history into what we call history. We can construct a chronology 
for the Gospels and Acts or for the life of St Paul. We can reinterpret 
the facts in a modern way and describe them in modern terminology. I 
would still maintain that such a process does not ‘purge the Bible of 
mythological elements’; it is merely a changing of mythological trains. 
The prefix is still um, not ent; for our modern ideas about the truths of 
history are not final ones. The ancients, for example, whether pagan or 
Christian, would have considered (and our descendants may well agree 
with them) that our intense pre-occupation with dates and chronology 
is excessive, a by-product of our Evolution-myth.’ 

With some of this, I should not wish to disagree, but the remarks on 
chronology seem to me to go too far. I cannot see that there is anything 
in the least mythological about “a concern for dates’. The annalistic mode 
of historical writing, which depends on a concern for dates and chronology, 
was created by, amongst others, St Jerome, Eusebius and Bede, and this 
annalistic mode was predominant in historical writing until comparatively 
modern times. Attempts to reconcile the Gospel narratives and to make 
chronological accounts of them surely go back to Christian antiquity. 
Our ‘evolution-myth’ is quite irrelevant in this connexion. 

All this has a very direct relevance to biblical studies. The first question 
posed by Scripture to its readers or hearers is surely, Is all this true? We 
must first ask, with Mr Green-Armytage, Was the tomb really empty? 
Did a virgin really bear a son who is Christ the Lord. Did he suffer in 
Palestine tempore Pontius Pilate and was he crucified, dead and buried 
and did he rise again on the third day ? It is on the answers to these 
questions that what ought to happen next depends. The statements are 
concerned with plain facts, events in the biography of a real person. To 
ask if they are true is to ask Did they happen? It would be silly to ask if 
the Psalmist went into a mine before he composed De Profundis, but it 
is obviously crucial to ask if the tomb was literally empty. If the answer 
is yes, there is no room for interpretation at this stage, it follows that the 
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rson whose biography we are reading is not Jesus, a very good man, 
it someone who makes us say per Jesum Christum dominum nostrum, 
_all the important problems of our personal and public lives. It is at 
is point that we go on to consider what truths are conveyed by this 
ography in a non-literal way of talking. What is meant by calling 
sus the Suffering Servant or the Lamb of God? But all this depends 
1 the literal truth of factual statements about those events in his life 
rough, or by means of which, he made his claims to be God made man. 
It seems to me to follow then that the fundamental questions for 
blical studies are not those of exegesis or of interpretation of any kind. 
irst we must ask Is all this true, how far can an examination of the MSS. 
adition help us to answer this? Perhaps we shall not get very far but we 
in get and indeed have got, at some important and relevant information. 
ut this kind of MSS. study is bound up with the comparison of MSS., 
ith testing their chronological accuracy and so on. It requires an ‘intense 
re-occupation with dates’. When we find a certain amount of conflict 
e have to face the issue as to how serious are the disagreements of the 
ISS. It is only after these questions have been resolved that the 
‘oblems of Um or Entmythologiesierung are at all relevant. 

I should like to make one last quibble. Mr Green-Armytage suggests a 
ymparsson of the Gospels with history in the manner of Tacitus. But 
irely Tacitus was aiming to achieve a style, to insinuate certain pre- 
ynceived moral judgements on persons and institutions of which he 
sapproved. One cannot read Tacitus without a strong sense that the 
rsonality of Tacitus pervades everything he touches. The Gospels are 
ely much more like medieval annalistic or hagiographical writings. 
at matters is the information given, the account of events; the writer’s 
rsonality comparatively rarely emerges. It would be difficult to get 
y idea of the personality of the four evangelists from their Gospels. 

I should wish to conclude by expressing my gratitude to Mr Green- 
ytage for his admirably balanced study on this important subject. 
I have written at excessive length it is because I feel that there is perhaps 
tendency, I will say no more than that, amongst Catholics to avoid 
e fundamental problems raised by textual criticism. A glance at the 
iew pages of recent numbers of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW suggests that 
is is rapidly ceasing to be the case. 

It seems to me important that this development should continue and 
celerate. 

How many of those outside the Church see in the work of the 
otestant biblical scholars a barrier to conversion? A barrier not because 
is work endangers their faith but because they have seen, say, a Loisy 
ndemned by the Church whilst it has been left to Protestant scholars 
dispose of his arguments. They have seen something of these scholars 
men putting their faith along with their scholarship into the scholarly 
dy of what to them was the most important of books, and many of 
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them have felt that all this activity must come from inside the Church. 
One can see the weaknesses of this argument but I do not think it will 
be possible to put them convincingly until we can once again point to 
Catholic scholars, almost as a matter of course, wagering their faith on 
the truth of Scripture. Surely there is no greater work than this and none 
which shows a greater faith ? ERIC JOHN 


Mr Green-Armytage replies: 


I probably expressed myself badly, for I should be the last to deny the 
importance of chronology in historical writing; but in the paragraph 
which Mr John criticizes I was really protesting against two modern 
tendencies: (1) the suggestion, not always explicit but often implied. 
that a first century writer is discredited if he is less careful of chronology 
than a modern writer would be, and (2) the tendency to regard the 
evolution of a man’s thought or teaching as the most, if not as the only. 
important thing about him. Most efforts to establish the chronology 
of our Lord’s life or of St Paul’s epistles (or, for that matter, of Plato’s 
dialogues) have as their ultimate aim the discovery of how his thought 
developed and grew. It is not an unworthy nor an uninteresting aim. 
but I do think that modern scholars tend to exaggerate its importance. 
and to pursue it to the exclusion of all others, because they are hypnotized 
by the word Evolution. 

As regards Mr John’s ‘last quibble’, I was careful to confine my remarks 
to St Luke, for Luke-Acts can, I think, be regarded as a piece of deliberate 
and genuine historical writing, fully comparable with that of Tacitus. 1 
would add that I think St Luke was ahead of his contemporaries in his 
standards of historical accuracy, and in a book which will, I hope, bs 
published later this year, under the title Portrait of St Luke, I have 
attempted to derive from his works an idea of the personality of thi: 
evangelist. 


To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR SIR, 


As I read Mr Alistair Guinan’s valuable article in your last issue 
entitled “Current Projects of Breviary Reform’, I could not help feeling 
as an Anglican, that Cranmer’s liturgical reforms in the sixteenth century} 
which gave us our Anglican Daily Office might together with th 
French Breviaries of the eighteenth century, prove helpful in the resolutiot 
of your difficulties. The chief aim of Cranmer’s reform of the Dail 
Office was to free it from the multitudinous Propers which interrupte: 
the regular course of Psalm recitation and Scripture reading. Incidentally 
he reduced the Offices to two a day, more manageable for parochia 
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lergy. Are not many of your clergy now seeking roughly what Cranmer 
chieved? 

It must of course be confessed that Cranmer’s reform was too radical 
nd that many valuable features of the old offices were sacrificed. The 
928 revision of the Prayer Book did something towards restoring some 
f these features (e.g. the Invitatories at the Venite) but many of us 
inglicans feel that it did not go far enough, and we should like to have 
een the Office hymns and the Antiphons at the Benedictus and the 
Magnificat restored. In other words we want more of the Breviary and 
ou want less! Might not a balance be struck between the present 
spirations of many Anglican and Roman clergy? 

I wonder, in effect, whether the cause of reunion might not be served 
yy a joint effort on the part of Anglican and Roman liturgists to produce 
| Daily Office which would serve the clergy of both Communions at least 
vhen they recite the Office privately as, in present circumstances, they 
enerally do? This would help us grow together in prayer, though sundered 
m the organizational level. The new Daily Office would not need to be 
n the vernacular since it would be used by the clergy only, though its 
ise might of course reasonably be extended to College Chapels in the 
Jniversities. A Latin version of our Anglican Office already exists 
published in 1560) and is authorized officially for use in College Chapels 
vhere* Latin is understood, and this might serve as the basis of the new, 
nriched Office. 
| Yours truly, 
| DONALD J. W. BRADLEY, 
| Vicar of St Luke’s, Battersea. 
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ABBOT HICKS 


Tue news of Abbot Hicks’ death on 18th January after a very short 
illness came as a shock not only to that wide circle of Gregorians to whom 
he was a familiar figure and so well known, but also to his brethren of 
the Community who were quite unprepared for his death. He had suffered 
from a slight heart attack three days before his death, and it was decided 
to send him for a few weeks’ rest to St Teresa’s Nursing Home at Corston. 
Before he left Downside he received the last sacraments, in consideration 
of his age. On the second day after his arrival at the Nursing Home he 
had a further heart attack and died in his sleep. In his death, Downside 
has lost a most devoted son who passed most of his life in her service, 
and the Community a loyal and generous hearted member who was 
superior for five years. 

George Baptist Ellis Hicks was born in London on 24th July 1878, the 
only son of Joseph Hastings Hicks and Edith Ellis. His father was not a 
Catholic, but his mother, who lived to extreme old age and was present 
at his Abbatial blessing, came from a deeply Catholic family. Her cousins, 
Hughesdons and Kindersleys, had already Downside associations, and 
the choice of school was therefore a clear issue. George Hicks entered 
the School in April 1889, and left in July 1896. Dom Clement Fowler 
was at that time the Prior, and combined the direct charge of the School 
with his duties as superior of the monastery. The School numbered 
seventy-eight boys, having entered into a decline after the more spacious 
years 1880-85, when the number had remained steadily round the hundred 
mark. 

Fifty-seven years later, Abbot Hicks gave in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 
an account of his schooldays. It is a penetrating survey of a small school, 
living its own life untouched by contemporary thought—or practice, 
looking backwards to the fading traditions of Douai and Acton Burnell, 
but unable to face the problems and demands of a new generation of 
Catholics. Life was rough and ready, and the Abbot sums up the situation 
very adequately. “There is no doubt that the first year or two at Downside 
for the small boy could not with any truth be called lazy or pleasant 
There was a lot of fagging, often arbitrary and unnecessary, and there was 
a certain amount of bullying amounting to downright cruelty.’ 

Probably the School at that period was typical of the small anc 
struggling schools of the time, yet it had ‘a notable feature’. ‘Grea 
stress was laid on what was called Public Spirit. This meant loyalty tc 
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ie School, to its authorities, and to its traditions.’ In spite of the 
snudation of the monasteries by the President General to maintain the 
vice of the parishes belonging to the congregation, the standard of 
udies was quite adequate. In view of the prohibition, still in force, on 
ie attendance of Catholics at the universities, external demands on the 
oys were modest. The brighter ones were selected for the matriculation 
‘amination of London University, and there was a small but steady 
ream of these candidates. Otherwise the studies followed the severely 
aditional lines inherited from Douai. There were a couple of lay masters, 
ho were non-resident. Otherwise the entire care of the boys was in the 
ands of three or four monks, whose competence and interest was 
>pendent on their personalities. Abbot Hicks liked to recall the occasion 
hen, in running against the glass-panelled door of what is now the Junior 
louse day-room, he cut himself severely on the wrist. The monk- 
firmarian was hurriedly procured, but at the first sight of blood fell 
own in a dead faint and received first-aid from his patient. 
Although Dom Bruno’s school career was successful in that he was 
ead Boy, Captain of Cricket and Gregorian Medalist, he seems to have 
ade no close friends apart from Dom Edmund Ford who succeeded 
rior Fowler in 1894 and whose influence on Dom Bruno was formative 
ud abfding. Nor did he speak of schooldays with any particular 
lish. 
It was on the Prior’s advice that he decided to try his vocation at the 
ymmon house at Belmont, and in due course he was clothed for Downside 
y Dom Wilfrid Raynal, the Cathedral Prior, on 3rd September 1896. 
is entry to the novitiate coincided with the last phase of the movement 
x constitutional reform. On completing his philosophy he was sent to 
ome by Dom Edmund Ford, and he arrived at Sant’ Anselmo in the 
Bier of 1899, just before the publication of the Bull Diu quidem 
hich raised the monasteries to the rank of abbeys. Even at this early 
ute he was regarded as something of a man of affairs, and during his 
td in Rome he made several permanent friendships among the other 
onks, including the future Abbot Primate, Dom Fidelis von Stotzingen. 
e experience of Rome, and especially his introduction to a more 
borate ceremonial than existed in our own houses at the time, left its 
rk on him, and he never missed an opportunity of visiting Rome or 
keeping himself abreast with the minutiae of rubrics and ceremonial. 
1896, immediately on the relaxation of the papal prohibition on the 
nding of Catholics at Cambridge, Prior Ford opened a house of 
dies there for the Downside monks. In September 1900 Dom Bruno 
k up residence there, and was admitted as a commoner to Peterhouse. 
is time at Cambridge was enjoyable, and he made numerous friends, 
ially at St Edmunds where he formed a lifelong friendship with 
ther Thomas Williams, later Archbishop of Birmingham. In the summer 
1903 he obtained a second in the history tripos and returned 
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to Downside to complete his theology and prepare for his work in the 
School. He started teaching almost immediately on his return and, after 
his ordination by Bishop Burton in 1904, he had a varied timetable which 
included history for the senior boys and mathematics for the juniors. 
His keenness on cricket and on the exploration of caves gave him a wide 
circle of friends among the boys which was widened still further when, 
in 1906, he was appointed Master of Ceremonies. His imperturbability 
and dry humour, together with an ease of manner and an ample 
recognition of the way in which ceremonies should be carried out gave 
him a great reputation among the bishops who consulted him frequently 
on their own ceremonies. It fell to him to organize and carry through 
the splendid and complicated ceremonies in connexion with the opening 
of the choir in 1906, and the reception of Cardinal Gasquet and the 
Centenary Celebrations in 1914. 

Early in 1915 his cousin, Dom Aelred Kindersley, later the first Abbot 
of Belmont, was nominated Cathedral Prior of the common house, an? 
on his departure from Downside Abbot Butler appointed Dom Brur« 
to succeed him as Bursar. The situation which confronted Dom Brunc 
was difficult. The effects of the war were just beginning to make themselves 
felt, and the easy and spacious life which had been taken for granted b» 
previous generations was dissolving. This situation could not fail * 
press hardly upon a somewhat sheltered and uncomprehending community 
From the beginning Father Bruno made it his settled policy to shielc 
the monks and boys as far as possible from the impact of the anxietie: 
and inconveniences of the war, and to keep his fears and problems tc 
himself. And indeed he had good cause for anxiety. The numbers in the 
School had fallen on the outbreak of war, and were not to rise for « 
couple of years. The commitments in connexion with the new schorc» 
buildings had to be met, whilst the problem of feeding the establishmer 
was complicated by the fact that the Abbey Farm had been let out on « 
long lease a few years before the war. It was a severe test not only of the 
efficiency but still more of the tact and personality of the Bursar, upo. 
whose judgement and discretion the welfare of all depended. Through 
his membership of the Shepton Mallet and Midsomer Norton Distrie 
Councils, Father Bruno was able to disentangle the complicated ana 
vexatious situation which had developed over the waterworks, and te 
create a sympathy and understanding between the Abbey and the loca 
authorities. In 1922 the work on the nave of the Abbey Church wae 
begun, and in order to carry out the work within the limits of the sur 
subscribed for the War Memorial Father Bruno took the courageou 
step of dispensing with the services of a contractor and assuming persone: 
and direct responsibility. His care of the staff and the warm, personé 
relations which he had with many of its members created an atmospher! 
of loyalty and willingness which assisted greatly the smooth running « 
a complicated establishment. | 
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To his brethren he was always considerate, always ready to perform 
those small services which mean so much in community life. The injunction 
of St Benedict to the cellarer, ‘fratres non contristet’, was always in his 
mind, and his obvious wish to serve his brethren enabled him gracefully 
and without embarrassment or ‘atmosphere’ to refuse the ‘male petenti’. 

In November 1933 Abbot Chapman died, and on 3rd December the 
community elected Father Bruno as the fifth Abbot and fifty-fifth Superior 
of St Gregory’s. The new Abbot found himself confronted by many 
problems demanding urgent solution. The foundation of Worth Priory 
with eighteen monks from Downside, and the moving of the Junior 
School had thrown a considerable strain on the community. The full 
conventual life at Worth, with daily Sung Mass and Vespers was firmly 
established, and this continued until the outbreak of war and the temporary 

tosing of the Priory. Under the Priorship of Dom Sigebert Trafford, 
Worth developed on a broad and steady basis, the Junior School flourished, 
and the fortunes of the Upper School which had suffered somewhat 
after the departure of the Junior School revived with the influx of Worth 
boys. This enabled the Headmaster, Dom Anselm Rutherford, to carry 
through the building of a block of studies without which it would have 
been impossible to house the Junior School on the outbreak of war. 
‘though the Abbot was not directly concerned with the details of the 
-yuilding, his support was essential for the carrying-out of the scheme. 
It is perhaps inevitable that a comparison should be drawn between 
the fifth Abbot of Downside, and his first great predecessors, each of 
whom was in his own way a really great man. If Abbot Hicks had not the 
mower of influence and government which was given to Abbot Ford 
@nd Abbot Ramsey or the scholarship of Abbot Butler and Abbot 
‘hapman, he had in a very high degree the sense of dignity of his office, 
ms duty to his brethren and of the place which Downside must hold in 
Benedictine life. If he returned to the earlier tradition of superiors in 
many respects, especially in his approach to the problem of government, 
me carried on faithfully the work and principles of his immediate 
predecessors. 
- In the first five years of his abbacy he completed the tower of the 
abbey church and added flying buttresses to the choir. The liturgical life 
of the monastery reached its full extent by the introduction of a daily 
High Mass in place of the Missa Cantata. The crowning act of his abbacy 
was the consecration of the church on 12th September 1935 by Cardinal 
Seredi, the Prince Primate of Hungary, and the raising of the church by 
Pius XI to the rank of a minor Basilica. These achievements are permanent 

d decisive, and take no account of the daily burden and hidden success 
ahich form the greater part of the life of a monastic superior. 

Late in 1937 Abbot Hicks’ health began to deteriorate, and early in 
1938 he underwent an operation at Guy’s Hospital which although 
successful left him in a weakened condition. Towards the end of the 
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year, it became clear to him that the burden of office was too much for 
him, and he felt it was his duty to resign. At the request of the Abbot 
President he remained in office till the eve of the election of his successor, 
Dom Sigebert Trafford, and in the middle of December left Downside 
for a sea voyage to South America. And so, after an active and full life 
of work and administration covering nearly thirty-five years, he found 
himself in retirement. 

It was not, however, in his nature to remain idle for long. After a 
short stay at Belmont Abbey, he undertook the care of the church at 
Bonham in Wiltshire, arriving there in the summer of 1940. During the 
next three years he spent his time ministering to the small and scattered 
body of Catholics, whose affection and respect he soon won. in 1943 
he returned to Downside and interested himself in historical research, 
contributing a number of articles to the DOWNSIDE REVIEW and publishing, 
in 1949, a life of Abbot Ford. In the last five years he had charge of the 
small chapel at Holcombe, which gave him a sense of service to the 
Church. His work was fruitful and he made a number of converts, 
impressing his congregation by his regularity and zeal, and his sympathy 
especially in time of trouble. He said Mass at Holcombe only five days 
before he died. 

In the long line of superiors of St Gregory’s Abbot Hicks has a worthy 
and distinguished place. The period of his abbacy was short, but full of 
solid and permanent achievement. Throughout his religious life he gave 
himself whole-heartedly to the service of his brethren who will not easily 
forget his sympathy and encouragement in times of adversity and his 
loyalty to his friends and to his monastery. 
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